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pe heights, and Alaskan glaciers! Grand Canyon gorges! Yellowstone boiling sprin 
Big trees! Yosemite’s cataracts! New Zealand has them...the scenic grandeur of all the world, plus the charm of the South Seas. Glimpses of 
life and art of the proud Maoris...and a perfect climate. A laboratory of natural wonders, side by side with cities built by this thriving British nat 


* 
\ / Honcer Land! Personally escorted, All-Inclusive-Low-Cost. To New Zealand by way of Hawaii, Samoa, I 


Never more than 5 days between ports. A 46-day Cruise from California, every month of the year... travel’s newest departure! Now you 
explore those marvelous lands at any time that suits you. Experienced management making every hour yield treasured adventure. yz The deli; 
of the Cruise heightened by the luxury of the magnificent new liners . . . “Mariposa” or “Monterey”. Jf you choose, travel independently at extren 


modest fares. 7 Remember, too, that Australia, the world’s oldest continent, is only three days beyond New Zealand. 


Your travel agent will gladly help you plan your itinerary. Or our offices are at your service. 


Dhe OCEANIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


MATSON LINE 
New York, 535-5th Ave. - Chicago, 230 No. Michigan Ave. - San Francisco, 215 Market St. - Los Angeles, 723 W. 7th St. - Seattle, 814-2nd Ave. - Portland, 327 S. W. Pin 
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| Great Beck 4 
to Read FREE? 


Why do we offer to send you this volume to read 


free? 


We simply are taking this unusual step so 


that you may SEE FOR YOURSELF—at our expense 
—the amazing bargains this new kind of book club 


brings to its members! 


tee 


SAVES YOU ‘i to‘2.50 ON 
GOOD BOOK EACH MONTH 


by Lowell Thomas for free 
reading. Just clip the coupon 
and it will be sent at once. 

If you enjoy good books—if you 
want to SAVE $1 to $2.50 apiece, 
or even more, on them-—-then get 
acquainted with the Doubleday 
One Dollar Book Club. The easi- 
est way to do that is to let us send 
you this volume to examine at our 
expense! Its fascinating pages dem- 
onstrate, better than words can tell 
here, the amazing bargains 80,000 
members are getting—books on the 
club list which cannot be bought 
elsewhere for less than $2 to $3.50 
and up. Yet members pay ONLY 
$1 EACH for them! 


You May Examine Each 
Book FREE 


It costs you nothing to join. 
There are no dues of any kind. You 
may take a book as often (or as sel- 
dom) as you wish. You are not ob- 
ligated to take one each month, or 
even any particular number during 
any given time. You may examine 
each book FREE—and keep only 
those you KNOW you want—at a 
clear saving of $x to $2.50 or more 
on every one! 

The books selected in recent 
months have included the work of 
Sinclair Lewis, H. G. Wells, Edna 
Ferber, Christopher Morley, Low- 


SEND NO 


Ea accept “Rolling Stone” 


ell Thomas, W. Somerset Mau- 
gham, Clemence Dane, William 
Beebe, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh 
Walpole, and other best-selling 
authors. 

The selection one month may 
be a fascinating Biography. The 
next it may be one of colorful 
Travel or exciting Adventure, 
or a fine work of Fiction. Each 
is bound in cloth, beautifully 
designed, and _ excellently 
printed—one that you will be 
proud to add to your growing 
library! 


How This Simple 
Plan Works 


Every month (if you wish 
it) the postman brings you a 
good book. You pay nothing 
in advance—nothing to the 
postman. Each book is then 
yours for free reading. Be- 
fore you pay for it, you first 
make sure you want it. If any 
particular book does not ap- 
peal to you—simply return 
it. Or, if you wish, you may 
order any alternate book de- 
scribed in the club’s Monthly 
Bulletin (sent free to mem- 
bers only). Or you may take 
no book at all. You keep 
only the books you want— 
pay for only the books you 
keep! 


MONEY 


See for yourself—at our risk—how enthusiastic you will be about 


this money-saving plan. 


Send coupon now without money. We 


will send “Rolling Stone”, by Lowell Thomas postage prepaid. 


Examine and read it. 


If you like it—keep it and we will bill you 


the regular Club price of $1. Each month, then, you may examine 


the monthly selection BEFORE you remit. But if “Rolling Stone” by Lowell 
Thomas (or any other book, later on) does not appeal—return it and pay noth- 
ing. Could anything be fairer? You take no risk, Mail coupon without money 
—NOW, while this FREE MEMBERSHIP OFFER is still open! DOUBLE- 
DAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 122, Garden City, N. Y. 
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ROLLING STONE 
By Lowell Thomas 


Major Arthur Dugmore’s 
adventuring carried him from 
his Irish castle on the 
edge of the great bog to the 
Mediterranean, the Aegean, 
Africa, and wherever the 
winds of chance blew him. 


At Greece his disabled 
ship was driven toward the 
rocks infested with bandits 
waitingwith gleaming knives. 
In Africa he faced his first 
lioness with a light shotgun. 
To the interior of Russia he 
went by rail and a spring- 
less cart to hunt bustards. 


He trained some of the 
best scouts on the Western 
Front and his own exploits 
in scouting during the great 
Somme offensive will raise 
the blood pressure of the 
most hardened reader of 
war stories. 


lai 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
DEPT. 122, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please enroll me free as a Club Member and send me 
each month the Monthly Bulletin and the book se- 
lected, commencing with “Rolling Stone’, by Lowell 
Thomas. I will examine each Book Selection for 
three days and if I decide to keep it I will send you 
the Club price of $1.00, plus ten cents for postage 
and packing. If I do not like it I will return it to 
you. I am to have the privilege of choosing an al- 
ternative book, if I wish, from the list in the Bul- 
letin. I am not obligated as a Club member in any 
way, except to pay for the books which I decide to 
keep. I am to be free to discontinue membership at 
any time I wish. 
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THE COVER: Eddie Cantor comes back. A 
comedian who now gets about $10,000 a 
broadcast and admits he has few new tricks, 
returns to the air after a triumphal tour of 
Europe. (See page 26). 
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LETTERS 





I notice that C. R. Plumb 
in News-Weex for Jan. 26 objects to giv- 
ing space to the Hauptmann case. I hope 
that in spite of protests you will continue 
giving a well-rounded-out picture of the 
news. ‘ The safety of our children certainly 
should be as vital to us as the political, busi- 
ness, and sports news that ordinarily takes 
up so much space... 

As far as I am concerned your present 
policy is entirely satisfactory. The well- 
balanced character of News-WEEK reporting 
is in general highly gratifying. The wide 
variety of items makes the magazine as fas- 
cinating as a novel. Undoubtedly this has 
had much to do with the magazine’s progress. 
CHARLES G. WortTz 


GRATIFIED: 


Wilmington, Del. 


TOWNSEND PLAN: As a _ subscriber to 
your magazine, which [| find interesting and 
enlightening, I feel you should give the 
Townsend plan equal attention as to the facts 
as you concede to its opponents in your edi- 
torial of Jan. 26. 

If freedom of the press does not mean 
freedom for the press then your readers are 
as much entitled to consideration in their 
convictions as are the prejudices of editorial 
writers who would not misstate the facts ex- 
cept through ignorance or prejudice, neither 
of which should find place in a high class 
news weekly. 

Mitton Montroy 

Bloomington, IIl, 


Editorial Note: News-Wrex has _ never 
run an editorial. In the news story referred 
to, the facts about Mr. Townsend’s plan were 
all taken from his own writings and speeches. 
The criticisms were quoted, not conceded. 
The facts were given in 32 lines of type, the 
criticisms in seven; 


LONG VIEW: To one heading in your ex- 
cellent periodical (for Jan. 5) I take excep- 
tion. It is this: “UNEMPLOYMENT: 4,- 
000,000 Will Always Be on the Rolls.” These 
millions, you explained, were the permanently 
unemployable as distinct from those disabled 
by the depression. 


I may be unreasonably optimistic . . . in 
believing that these unemployables, together 
with a great majority of the people in prison 
the world over, are simply, or shall I say 
rather complexly, a symptom of social dis- 
order. They are the ones who pay most 


heavily the penalty for living in an improp- 
erly organized society. 

The point is that to ‘say 4,000,000 will al- 
ways be on the rolls is to seem unwarrantably 
gloomy to one who takes the long view, which 
of course seems like quibbling to one who 


takes the short view. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
P.S. Do you not agree that the present state 
of affairs the world over proves beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the business man’s 
statement from time immemorial that he was 
not in business for his health was no idle 
boast ? 
& < 


JAMES CLEGHORN 


A DROP IN THE BUDGET: The question is 
whether 50 per cent of all war veterans now 
either destitute, unemployed, unable to work, 
mentally or physically disabled, or dependent 
on either Federal or charitable organizations 
should be paid what is rightly due now when 
there is no need, or whether it is of more im- 
portance to the American people to forget the 
billions loaned to England, France, and other 

nations who deliberately refuse to pay their 
honest obligations while making extensive 
appropriation for war in all its phases. 

The total debt due the United States, if 
paid, would make the bonus demand a drop 
in the bucket. If there is no way to pay the 
bonus, there is a way to collect obligations, 
and if that is applied to American citizens in 
the red, as I have experienced, why should it 
not be applied on foreign nations’ indebted- 
nesses to the United States? 

We pay $50,000 plus an apology to His 
Majesty’s gov ernment for sinking a rum boat 
violating our laws in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Why not give His Majesty’s government pe 
credit for that amount on the principal, 
rather on the interest on the principal due -. 
and an apology when the total amount is pz id 
in full 

“What price peace!” 


Shawnee, Okla. 


A. E. 


ALLEMAND 


PATIENTS ENTERTAINED: We find News- 
WEEK the most valuable magazine in our 
home and the most popular of some twelve 
or fifteen magazines in my husband’s office. 
Many patients have told us that they had 
never seen News-WEEK before, but are now 
subscribing themselves. 

Mrs. Ratpo W. HorrMan 

Columbus, Ohio 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 100,000 








EXCLUSIVELY 


CROSLEY 


ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATORS 


THOROUGH 
NEWS COVERAGE 





News — Events of national and 
international significance— 
briefly, impartially told. 


Background —Facts, new and 
old that add clarity and mean- 
ing to the news. 


Mlustrations—News photo- 


graphs that picture the facts. 


Read News-Week Regularly 
{Se SS SSS SSS ee ey 


: F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 


; News-Week, — 6th Avenue. 
New York, N 


1 ‘ Please enter my siltation to News- 
: Week for one year ($4) [, for two 
: years ($6) [, and send me a bill. 
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HAVE 





YO 


NEWS-WEEK 


Killing Yousef 


THE LAST 3 YEARS ¢ 


If you’re like most people you probably feel that the last five years have 
taken at least ten off your life. You’ve probably been going at a terrific pace 


and under a terrific tension, mentally and physically. 


You’ve probably lost 


much of your pep and vim—tire easily—have to drive yourself to keep going 
—and feel twice your actual age. If you’re forty or over life may have lost all 
of its zest. You may even feel that you'll never regain the ground you’ve lost. 


But what if you could be ten years younger again, knowing the lessons that 
these times have taught you? What if you could have as much vigor, vitality 
and physical and mental energy as you once had—or perhaps even more? 
What if you could gain the actual state of well being of a healthy youngster 
and add 25 extra, active years or more to your span of life? Things would look 
entirely different, wouldn’t they? The future would look a lot brighter. Well, 
you can have youth again in everything but years. I don’t care how old you 
are now or what your present state of mind and health may be! 


I'll show you the way to Youthful Vim and Vitality — 
to a New Lease on Life AND many EXTRA Years 
in which to Accomplish and Do Things. 


That may sound impossible, but take my 
own life as an example. I am now nearly 
77, although vital tests by insurance com- 
panies actually rate me as 35. I walk ten 
miles a day, can and often do run five 
miles in forty-seven minutes. I am an ac- 
tive lecturer, writer and business man and 
spend at least eighty-five hours a week hard 
at work in my office. Yet, with all my 
high tension activity, I never holiday and 
literally never tire. I have not had a min- 
ute’s sickness—not even a cold—in the 
last twenty-five years. 


All that becomes the more remarkable when 
you consider that twenty-six years ago, when 
I was 50, I had reached the very brink of the 
grave after a life of chronic ill-health and 
disease. I was crippled with arthritis and half- 
blind from Glaucoma—dying from blood pres- 
sure and a worn-out heart. Fellow physicians 
said I could not possibly live four months. 
But fifteen years later I won a $1,000 first 
prize for physical perfection against all com- 
ers in a world-wide contest. And here I am 
today, one of the most active, vital, healthy 
men in the land, regardless of age. 


“Natural Health Through Natural Living 
Leading to a Natural immunity from Disease” 


That is the key-note of my philosophy—the 
philosophy which enabled me to conquer 
death at 50 and later attain absolute physi- 
cal perfection. It has led thousands of my 
followers to a new life entirely free from ill- 
health, nervousness, weariness and disease. It 
will help YOU “come back” and defend you 
against fatigue, disease and premature death 
without drugs, medicines or health apparatus 
and without radical or impractical changes in 
your living habits. 


A New and Different Kind of Book 


According to thousands of readers, “How To 
Be Always Well”—the book which tells the 
whole story of my philosophy—is entirely dif- 
ferent from any other book ever written. It 
is not just a book on diet or on exercise or 
any other single thing. It is a complete health 
education telling how to perfect and coordi- 
nate all five chains of bodily activity on 
which health and youth depend. It tells how 
to get well and stay well, how to attain youth 
and energy regardless of your present age or 
present state of health. 


Prove Its Value Without Risk or Obligation 


Simply use the coupon below, either enclos- 
ing your deposit of $5.00 representing pay- 
ment in full or indicating that you prefer to 
have the postman collect it. Keep “How To 
Be Always Well” a full 7 days. Read all or 
parts of it. Then if you don’t consider it 
worth many times the cost, return it and 
your $5.00 will be refunded without question. 
Remember, the obligation is ours, not yours, 
unless this great book sells itself to you. So 
mail the coupon TODAY. You have every- 
thing to gain, nothing to lose—Jackson Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. 55, Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me copy of “How 
To Be Always Well.” I will 
pay postman $5.00 plus few 
cents postal charges on de- 
livery. It is distinctly un- 
derstood that if I am not 
satisfied, I may return it 
within 7 days and purchase 
price will be refunded. 

CHECK HERE if you are 

enclosing $5.00 with this 
coupon thus saving postal 
charges. Same refund privi- 
leges, of course. (Cash re- 
quired with orders outside 
U.S.A.) 


SEND 


NO 
MONEY 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 








1 
Jackson Publishing Co., Dept. 55, Liberty Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


























Robt. G. Jackson, M.D. at 76. 


7. 

The man who has brought health and 
happi to th ds can show you the 
way to the slenderness, vigor and alert- 
ness of youth and to 25 or more extra 
years of active life. Today, at 76, Dr. 
Jackson has a 35 year old body and re- 
peatedly demonstrates that he can do any- 
thing the average 22 year old can do and 
do it better. Yet, twenty-five years ago 
he was forced to live on the ground floor 
of his home and could not even climb the 
three steps from the sidewalk without al- 
most collapsing. Today, he can run up five 
flights of stairs without even breathing 
hard. His philosophy can bring you like 
benefits just as it has brought them to 
thousands. 


Deals With the Perfection 
of All Five Chains of 
Bodily Activity 


DIET: Tells how to build an alkaline 
blood stream, “Nature’s first defense 
against disease, fatigue and premature 
death—how to select compatible menus. 


EXERCISE: Outlines complete course of 
exercises for developing all muscles to 
healthful, symmetrical proportions. 


BATHING: Tells how to derive full bene- 
fit from baths in water, light and air. 


SLEEPING: Few people sleep correctly. 
Dr. Jackson’s book tells how. 


THOUGHT: One of the most important 
factors in building health is the mind. 
“How To Be Always Well” tells how 
correct thinking can be made to do its 
part in attaining and maintaining youth 
and health. 








OVER 
90,000 
COPIES 
ALREADY 
SOLD! 
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NEW TRUCK TIRE IS 


TRIPLE PROTECTED! 


“Sidewall failures are a thing of the 
past with us since we have been 
using those new Triple Protected 
tires,” says George Peters, one of 
the drivers who helps pile up three- 
quarters of a million miles annually 
for John Benkart and Sons Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. 


“The boss told me we are now aver- 
aging almost 50,000 miles pertire on 
our tractor-trailer units. One reason 
we get that mileage is that we don’t 


have any more sidewall breaks.” 


That’s just the reason why Goodrich 
built Triple Protection into every 
new Silvertown. Goodrich knew 
that the sidewall was the “Failure 
Zone” of all truck tires. 


So Goodrich did what had never 
been done before—built a tire with 
a combination of three safety 
features guarding against blow-outs 
—road delays—and big repair bills. 


In no other tire will you find this 
amazing invention: 
PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy rubber material 
with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of 


Plyflex in the sidewall prevents ply separation— 
distributes stresses—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK — the new Goodrich way of locking 

the plies about the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against the short plies 
tearing loose above the bead. 


100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—Each cord is sur- 
rounded by rubber. With ordinary cross-woven 
fabric, when the cords touch each other, they rub 
—get hot—break. In Silvertowns, there are no 
cross cords. No friction. 
It’s just plain common sense to in- 
sist on this protection when you 


buy truck tires! 


THIS COSTLY INVENTION 


BEI costs You NOTHING 


See your Goodrich truck tire dealer. 
Ask him to show you the tire that 
is making tire history. And re- 
member—Triple Protection costs 
you not a dime extra! 


Coodrich™ iPS ilvertowns 


SPECIFY THESE 


NEW net sri TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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DOWN IN G STREET P ACT: Britain and France Offer 


To Treat Germany as an Equal if She Signs New ‘Locarno’ Plan 


In the bright mountain air of Locar- 
no, Switzerland, diplomats gathered 
nearly ten years ago for a series of 
friendly conferences. Over coffee cups 
and beer steins they drafted treaties 
which gave Europe hope of permanent 
peace. But the hopes proved vain. The 
1925 pacts. failed to grant Germany the 
right to equality in armaments. A Fas- 
cist Reich stubbornly refused to accept 
a position of inferiority. Secretly the 
Fatherland rearmed. 

In a smoke-filled Georgian room at 
No. 10 Downing Street, London, an- 
other peace plan took shape last week. 
Around the mahogany table sat the 
principal statesmen of Britain and 
France. For-three days Prime Minister 
Ramsay MacDonald, Sir John Simon, 
Foreign Secretary, and Capt. Anthony 
Eden, Lord Privy Seal, conferred- with 
the French Premier, Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin, and Pierre Laval, his Foreign 
Minister. 

Sunday night they issued a joint com- 
munique offering to recognize German 
equality—on condition. Millions of 
Europeans regarded the announcement 
as the most substantial contribution to 
peace since Locarno. 


PLAN: The two powers propose a gen- 
eral European agreement to assure 
peace through various pacts. Simul- 
taneously the negotiating powers, as 
equals, would conclude an agreement on 
armaments. The agreement would can- 
cel Part 5 of the Versailles Treaty. 

Part 5 theoretically limits the Reich 
army to 100,000 men, the navy to 6 
small battleships, 6 small cruisers, 12 
destroyers, and 12 torpedo boats. It 
forbids Germany to own any military 
or naval aircraft and strictly prohibits 
it from importing or manufacturing 
weapons. 

The plan offers Nazis opportunity for 
a face-saving return to Geneva: “It 
would be a part of the general settle- 
ment that Germany should resume her 
place in the League of Nations with a 
view to active membership.” 

Then the astute conferees offered to 
lay a specter which haunts every na- 
tion in Europe. They propose a recipro- 
cal accord to forestall air raids: “It is 
Suggested that the signatories would 
undertake immediately to give the as- 
sistance of their air forces to whichever 
of them might be the victim of unpro- 
voked aerial aggression by one of the 
contracting parties. The British and 








SOIBELMAN 


Sir John Simon, Who Would 
Treat Germany as an Equal 





French Ministers, on behalf of their 
respective governments, found them- 
selves in agreement that a mutual ar- 
rangement of this kind for Western 
Europe would go far to operate as a 
deterrent to aggression and they have 
resolved to invite Italy, Germany, and 
Belgium to consider with them whether 
such a convention might not be prompt- 
ly negotiated.” 

Such cumbrous phrases clothed the 
terror of bombs and gas which impels 
millions to obey rigorous civilian drills. 
Throughout Europe citizens are trained 
to find deep cellars and don gas masks 
at the first alarm of enemy planes. 
Britons are now building their air force 
up to 1,300 machines. France is rap- 
idly adding to her 3,500 planes, many 
of which are obsolete. Both programs 
are inspired by the secret force of 
Germany, whose strength has been 
estimated unofficially at from a modest 
650 ships to an extravagant 5,000. 


The communique politely warned 
Berlin that if she refuses to join an air 
pact France and Britain will forge one 
without her. 


Jokers: Herr Hitler, who received a 
copy of the statement a few hours be- 
fore its release in London, doubtless 


noted several jokers. One sentence 
promised British support for the Fran- 
co-Italian agreement concluded last 
month in Rome. There M. Laval and 
Premier Mussolini proposed a non-in- 
tervention pact, to be signed by Ger- 
many and other nations, to guarantee 
Austria’s independence. 

Another phrase furrowed German 
brows. The proposed new security pacts 
are to insure “mutual assistance in 
eastern Europe.” This sounded to 
Nazis unpleasantly like the hated East- 
ern Locarno scheme which calls for a 
mutual assistance agreement by which 
the Soviet Union, the Baltic States 
(Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia), Finland, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Germany 
would guarantee their frontiers. In sup- 
plementary pacts, the Soviet Union 
would defend Germany against attacks 
on her eastern border, and aid France 
in case of German aggression. In re- 
turn France would undertake to defend 
the Soviets and Germany against. ag- 
gression in eastern Europe. 

Germans, &till bitter about territorial 
losses along their eastern frontier, have 
refused to sign the Eastern Locarno 
scheme. They have buried the hatchet 
with Poland in a ten-year truce and in- 
duced Warsaw, fearful of Red hordes, 
to stand aloof with them (see page 13). 

The new Franco-British offer seemed 
to entail both renunciation of Nazi am- 
bitions in Austria and meek acquies- 
cence in the loss of a rich domain in 
the East. 


REACTIONS: Britons hailed the Lon- 
don proposals jubilantly. With France 
as an ally, their tight little isle seemed 
more secure. Stanley Baldwin, Lord 
President of the Council, expressed 
British fears last July: “The old fron- 
tiers have gone. When you think of 
the defense of England you no longer 
think of the chalk cliffs of Dover. You 
think of the Rhine.” 

French were equally delighted. “Nev- 
er since they shared the perils of the 
battlefield,” said the Petit Parisien, 
“has such frank sympathy and desire 
for collaboration been shown in the 
relations between Britain and France.” 

The next move was up to Berlin. In 
the gray stone chancellery in Wilhelm- 
strasse officials studied the plan. A 
spokesman for the Reich Leader con- 
ceded that the way to future negotia- 
tions stood open. ‘But the road will be 
long, he said, and “exceedingly difficult.” 
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WJjJDE WORLD 


William Randolph Hearst: The Sen- 
Foreign Policy 


ate Approved His 





WIDE WORLD 
Senators Borah and Johnson, Re- 
united in Attack on World Court 





INTERNATIONAL 


Father Coughlin: ‘They Have 
Made a Covenant Against Thee’ 


es 
— 


WORLD COURT: Strong Public Opinion and 


Thomas D. Schall, Minnesota’s blind 
Senator, brushed his unruly forelock 
from his brow. He drew back his lips 
in a hard, bitter snarl. 

“To hell with Europe and the rest 
of those nations,” he screamed. 

Women spectators in the packed gal- 
leries “‘oohed” and “aahed.” In the 
diplomatic gallery ambassadors’ eye- 
brows rose in astonishment. But the 
Minnesotan, confident that he expressed 
the true sentiments of thousands of his 
countrymen, continued to shout and 
bellow a violent denunciation of United 
States adherence to the World Court. 

Through Senate Office Building cor- 
ridors telegraph messengers trundled 
wheelbarrows, delivering great stacks 
of messages—a total of more than 80,- 
000—which echoed Senator Schall’s 
sentiments. 

In four short days, radio orators, led 
by Father Charles E. Coughlin, ascetic 
billionaire-smiter, had whipped up ac- 
tive opposition. Hearst newspapers 
blazoned anti-World Court headlines in 
a score of large cities. 

Father Coughlin resorted to the 
eighty-third Psalm. “They have made 
a covenant (League of Nations) against 
thee,” he intoned into the microphone. 
World Court membership would bring 
the United States close to the League 
and make it (his voice rose to a fren- 
zied screech) “the hunting ground of 
the international plutocrats.” 

Will Rogers threw his drawling 
homespun humor into the radio arena, 
pleading that “we don’t have to marry 
Europe ... There ain’t none of this 
divorce in Reno by noon ... And then 
they’d sue us for non-support.” By 
radio, too, Senator Robert Reynolds of 
North Carolina charged that the World 
Court “is controlled by our enemies 
who owe uS money and won’t pay us.” 

On the Senate floor last week other 
legislators joined Schall in an isolation- 
ist field day. Huey Long rasped that he 
“wasn’t going into a Court where for- 
eigners whose names he couldn’t even 
spell would tell us where to get off.” 
Hiram Johnson, one of the few veterans 
who has opposed the World Court 
throughout the Senate’s twelve-year 
wrangle, added his sonorous bit. Asa 
Court member this country would be- 
come mixed in “the intrigue, the contro- 
versies, the broils, and ultimately the 
war on the other side of the Atlantic 
Ocean.” 

Despite the whirlwind campaign, op- 
ponents had little hope they could 
switch the expected result. Pro-Court 
Senate forces were so strong that 
Hearst papers, on the morning the vote 
was taken, conceded the _ resolution 
would pass. ; 

Eut administration leaders floun- 
dered. Against the wit of Rogers and 
the venom of Coughlin, Anna Eleanor 


Fiery Oratory Flood Senate; U. S. Stays ‘Isolated’ 


Roosevelt bravely faced a microphone, 
Many listeners twirled dials to lighter 
entertainment from her serious, un- 
dramatic plea for aiding the cause of 
peace. 

When a dignified portly figure rose 
from the front-row seat on the Demo. 
cratic side of the Senate’s center aisle, 
the administration’s cause was already 
lost. Senator Joseph T. Robinson’s f- 
nal appeal for passage of the resolution 
gained little attention. Vainly he de. 
nounced the last-minute campaign, de- 
signed to “terrify” the country with 
false bugaboos about the World Court. 

The clerk called the roll. The final 
vote, 52 for and 36 against, showed less 
than the two-thirds necessary for ad- 
herence. Senators on the pro-Court side 
of the fence who switched their alle- 
giance under the last-minute barrage of 
telegrams included L. J. Dickinson, 
Iowa; Daniel O. Hastings, Delaware, 
and Jesse H. Metcalf, Rhode Island, all 
Republicans, 


SOVIET DEBT: Demand for 
U. S. Cash Sinks Negotiations 


Scoring the bourgeois elevator, Alex- 
ander Antonovich Troyanovsky brisk- 
ly trotted up the stairs to Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull’s office last week. 
The dapper, sharp-eyed Soviet Ambas- 
sador delivered the message he brought 
back from his recent trip to Moscow. 

The American offer for settlement of 
Russian debts and American claims for 
damages was unacceptable to his gov- 
ernment, he announced. He had no new 
proposal to make. Then he waited 
hopefully for Mr. Hull to make the 
next move. 

With quiet courtesy the Secretary of 
State replied that he was sorry. He 
went on to-say that he, too, had no 
new proposal. 

The Russian’s face fell. Both men 
stood a moment, awkward and silent. 
William C. Bullitt, American Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, home on a visit, stood 
silent behind Mr. Hull. Two other State 
Department officials completed the 
tableau of embarrassed men. 

Four and a half minutes after he 
entered, Mr. Troyanovsky bowed and 
left.. As he hurried from the building, 
his crestfallen face betrayed his dis- 
appointment. Later, Mr. Hull an- 
nounced that negotiations had col- 
lapsed, and he had abandoned hope of 
a debt settlement and trade agreement 
with the Soviet. 

In Moscow, Maxim Litvinoff, the 
Soviet’s thickset negotiator, who ar- 


ranged for American recognition of 


Russia in 1933, stormed about broken 
faith. Provision that the United States 
should make a cash loan to Russia was 
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part of his agreement with Mr. Roose- 
yelt, he said. Later, he grumbled, when 
Mr. Bullitt arrived in Moscow to com- 
plete arrangements, the idea had 
changed. 

Mr. Bullitt made a hit in Moscow, 
dashing about in a sports roadster, 
teaching baseball to Russians, and at- 
tacking work and play with typical 
American gusto. But when he talked 
of loans to Moscow, he spoke only of 
commercial credits. 

Negotiations collapsed when Russia 
insisted on cash. 


BOULDER DAM: Major Step in 
Giant Undertaking Completed 


At 7 A.M. the “graveyard shift” 
was going off after its night’s toil un- 
der grotesque festoons of high-hung 
sun-arcs. Shovelers, circled like flies 
around piles of fresh-poured concrete, 
dropped their tools, removed papier- 
mache helmets worn as protection from 
falling rock, and straightened weary 
backs. It was quitting time. 

The day shift carried on. High-scal- 
ers, jackhammers in hand, adjusted the 
ropes which carry them up the pre- 
cipitous canyon walls to their perilous 
work. Riggers scrambled up towering 
frameworks of steel. Dayshift operators 
took over cranes, cableways, steam 
shovels, and concrete mixers. 

For more than three years the jagged 
cliffs of the Colorado River’s Black 
Canyon have looked down on this daily 
scene. One morning last week an extra 
element crept into the 7 A.M. drama. 
A steel gate, weighing 1,500 tons, 
dropped across the mouth of a 50-foot 
diversion tunnel. River waters, flowing 
through that tunnel since 1933, lapped 
at the steel barrier, then turned to seek 
another channel. 

The water trickled back into the bed 
of the stream from which it had been 
so long diverted. Gradually a_ pool 
gathered, and Boulder Lake was born. 
Four or five years hence, when succes- 
sive Spring floods have roared down 
the canyon to be tamed by the. tower- 
ing masonry of the dam, the lake may 
be full. Stretching back over 115 miles 
of rocky desert country, it will hold 
water enough to flood the State of Con- 
necticut to a depth of 10 feet, provide 
100 luxurious baths for every inhabi- 
tant of the globe, or fill 159,004,454,400,- 
000 ordinary tumblers. 

Last Summer, Arthur Powell Davis, 
hydraulic engineer, died in Oakland, 
Calif., aged 72. For 30 years he had 
dreamed of Boulder Dam. Long before 
the war he talked his scheme to Wash- 
ington officials. Few listened. He 
haunted the dim shadowy canyons of 
the river. Finally, in 1922, as chief en- 
gineer of the United States Reclama- 
tion Service, he submitted a monumen- 
tal, detailed report. 

Senator Hiram Johnson, bubbling 
with enthusiasm, introduced a bill in 
Congress to start the project. But three 


members of the Coolidge Cabinet_rid-_. 


dled the report with acid sarcasm. Mr. 
Davis resigned. 
Some weeks later Congress ordered 
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F. E. Weymouth to map plans for a_ lons a day to Los Angeles and her sis- 


dam that would produce no electricity. 
Mr. Weymouth submitted a _ report 
which declared that the Davis plan was 
far the soundest. In April, 1931, while 
Mr. Davis was in Turkestan building 
dams for the Soviet, the Boulder Dam 
contract was let. A month before he 
died, Washington called him back to 
help make his dream a complete reality. 


Farm: Thirty-three years ago men 
tapped the Colorado River near its 
mouth in Mexico, and led the water 
back across the border by a gravity 
canal into the Imperial Valley, which 
lies more than 200 feet below sea level. 
The water transformed the sun-baked 
desert into the world’s most productive 
farmland. 


Each year when Spring floods came, 
the Colorado widened its new man- 
made bed and sent a torrent into the 
valley, causing $2,000,000 damage an- 
nually. In late Summer the stream 
dwindled to nothing. 


Boulder Dam will regulate the flow 
and make possible irrigation of 2,160,- 
000 acres, treble the present total. 


City: 
which mushroomed into a metropolis 
overnight, has drunk and bathed in 
water carried from the Owens River, 
275 miles distant. Twelve smaller 
near-by cities tap underground storage 
basins. As population in the thirteen 
cities grew to 1,700,000, their water 
supplies were strained to capacity. 
Shortage became an _ ever-present 
threat. 


The cities now will tap the Colorado 
River. Through 239 miles of rocky 
mountains and sandy plains they are 
digging and tunneling a $220,000,000 
aqueduct. It will bring a billion gal- 


¢ 


; 


In past years Los Angeles,- 


ter cities. 


Factory: Tunnels and pipes, bur- 
rowing through the solid cliff walls on 
either side of the dam, will guide the 
water to the blades of mammoth tur- 
bines. 

The water destined to wash the hands 
of Los Angeles schoolboys and quench 
the thirst of sprawling melon vines 
will first turn the turbines. Out of the 
humming machines will flow 1,835,000 
horsepower of electric energy. The 
figure dwarfs all previous water-power 
projects. Muscle Shoals, developed to 
its utmost, could supply but a third as 
much. The Soviet’s Dnieprostroy in- 
stallation, holding the title of “world’s 


greatest” for a brief span, can furnish * 


but 40 per cent of Boulder’s power. 
7 

MEXICO: Borah’s 

Threat? to Neighborliness 


Move ‘Grave 


High-explosive words flew back and 
forth between the Mexican Government 
and the United States Senate last 
week. Senator W. Warren Barbour, 
New Jersey’s former champion ama- 
teur boxer, started the fur flying. He 
introduced a bill barring_ reciprocal 
trade treaties with nations guilty of 
“religious or racial persecution.” 


In Mexico, D. F., President Lazaro 
Cardenas launched a counter attack. 
Seized papers, he announced, disclosed 
a revolutionary plot that had “the sup- 
port of the United States Senate.’ The 
murderous plotters, he said, maintained 
headquarters in El Paso, Texas, and 
planned to use the United States as the 
rallying ground of the rebel army. 


Senator William E. Borah touched 
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The Tiny Figures of Men on Top of Boulder Dam Give an Idea of the Scale of This Project 
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off the next Senate broadside. He 
moved for a Senate investigation of 
Mexico’s anti-Catholic policy. Senator 
David I. Walsh backed him up. Pro. 
tests from the Knights of Columbus 
and various Protestant organizations 
against reported baiting of American 
Catholics in Mexico had poured into 
Washington. 

“Some stories brought me are fear. 
ful!” Senator Borah exclaimed. It was 
the State Department’s job, he ex. 
plained, to see that Americans were 
not badly treated. If it had done that 
job properly, there would be no need 
for a Senate inquiry. 

Back from Mexico came an ap. 
nouncement that there was no perse. 
cution of Catholics or other sects. Sen- 
ator Borah’s proposed inquiry was no 
less than a “grave threat” to President 
Roosevelt’s good-neighbor policy. The 
government “wanted” the Senator “to 
correct the wrong impression he is un- 
der.” 

Then President Cardenas fell silent, 
From a mountain hiding-place, rebel- 
lious Gen. Antonio Villareal announced 
he would overthrow the government by 
midsummer. 

* 


NORTH DAKOTA: Gov. Moodie’s 
Election a ‘Legal  Nullity’ 


North Dakota’s 680,000 soil tillers 
have to scratch their heads and think 
twice before naming their Governor to 
interested strangers. They have had 
four in seven months. 

Last week Thomas H. Moodie, pug- 
nosed, white-thatched ex-journalist, 
bowed himself out of the Governor's 
office in Bismarck’s soaring, limestone 
Capitol. He left behind him in the 
chief executive’s leather swivel chair 
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nis Lieutenant Governor, 66-year-old 
Walter H. Welford. 

The outgoing official enjoyed a 
strife-torn three-week incumbency. No 
sooner had he taken office than a hos- 
tile Legislature impeached him. Mr. 
Moodie, always a conscientious voter, 
had the misfortune to cast a ballot in 
Minneapolis, Minn., less than five years 
ago. North Dakota statutes demand 
of candidates for Governor at least five 
years of legal residence. Both sides in 
the struggle agreed to let the Supreme 
Court decide. The court declared Mr. 
Moodie’s election a “legal nullity.” 

Wheat growers and dairymen looked 
upon former Gov. William Langer as 
the master mind behind the ousting. 
He had a good reason to maneuver Mr. 
Moodie’s eviction. After his Federal 
conviction for conspiracy, the State 
Supreme Court ousted him last Sum- 
mer. Ole Olsen took his place for a 
short time. In the November elec- 
tions Langer’s pretty wife lost to 
Moodie in a close gubernatorial race. 

Mr. Moodie took last week’s defeat 
in good sporting tradition. A _ half- 
hour after the court’s decision he called 
his Lieutenant Governor to his office. 
They chatted amiably. Ex-Governor 
Moodie managed a smile: “It (the 
court decision) is satisfactory to me 
and is accepted cheerfully.” 


— 
ROOSEVELTS: 7,500 Parties 


Vie to Honor the President 


* The biggest cake was in Chicago. It 
weighed one ton. Ten men mixed it. 
They stirred into the batter 3,161 eggs 
and half a gallon of vanilla. Chicago 
also gave the biggest of the 7,500 par- 
ties. Into the International Amphi- 
theatre at the Stockyards, crowded 60,- 
000 people. 


* Longest celebration was in Puerto 
Rico, where a one-week fete started 
with a benefit horse race. 


* Loudest enthusiasts were in the Bos- 
ton Garden, where 15,000 watched 
Franklin Roosevelt Jr. and John Roose- 
velt brandish long, razor-edged butcher 
knives and plunge them into an ornate 
cake. 


* Remotest celebrants were in Pinedale, 
Wyo., 105 miles from the nearest rail- 
road. Sheep herders and dude ranchers 
whooped it up at a barn dance. 


* Most thankful party was at Warm 
Springs, Ga., where 200 infantile paral- 
ysis victims praised their patron and 
4 hunks of a 7-tiered, 5-foot 
cake. 


* Most resourceful celebrants were in 
Nome, Alaska, where trappers mushed 
in from the back-country for the party. 
Last Fall’s fire had spared no hall big 
enough for a dance. The committee 
put on amateur theatricals. 


* Oldest participant was Mrs. Mary 
Michaels, of Punxsutawney, Pennsyl- 
vania mining town. President Roose- 
velt’s 53d birthday was her 103d. The 
pair exchanged telegrams. 
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Recorder William H. Grady: His Kind of Jus- 
tice Was Too Much for the Wife-Beater’s Wife 


® Fanciest dress was at New York 
City’s Waldorf-Astoria, where Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, the President’s 80- 
year-old mother, dashed in in time for 
the climactic cake cutting. She had al- 
ready attended three other birthday 
parties in the metropolis. 


Focus: The President was up early 
on his birthday, Jan. 30, ready for a 
regular day’s work. But telegrams of 
congratulation buried official papers in 
all White House Executive Offices. Four 
well-fed bakers from Uniontown, Pa., 
marched into the lobby bearing a 182- 
pound cake—Mr. Roosevelt’s exact 
weight. Gus Gennerich, personal body- 
guard, carved it, and 200 office workers 
couldn’t finish it. 

Mr. Roosevelt showed up at the White 
House family dinner in a soft, gray, 
homespun suit, woven by his neighbors 
in Hyde Park. He had his favorite 
dishes: clam cocktail, turkey, and alli- 
gator pear and grapefruit salad. The 
turkey bulged with chestnut stuffing, 
an essential for turkeys at the Roose- 
velt table. The feast concluded with a 
birthday cake, which, unlike the archi- 
tectural marvels at which the nation’s 
party-goers marveled, was a fruit cake. 

After dinner everyone but the Presi- 
dent went to the Shoreham Hotel to see 
the glittering uniforms and pageant at 
the capital’s birthday ball. Mr. Roose- 
velt stayed home. Mrs. Roosevelt hur- 
ried back in time to be with him when 
he talked on a nation-wide hook-up at 
11:30. 

The President explained to his audi- 
ence that 70 per cent of the proceeds of 


the parties all over the country would 
go to care for paralysis victims in the 
communities where the parties were 
given. The other 30 per cent will finance 
research into infantile paralysis treat- 
ment and prevention. Last year’s birth- 
day balls netted more than $1,000,000. 
It went to endow the Warm Springs 
Foundation, where paralysis victims re- 
gain health. This year there were half 
again as many parties. 

“T like this kind of a birthday,” the 
President concluded simply. 


JUSTICE: Mr. Beats Mrs.; Judge 
Beats Mr.; Mrs. Beats Judge 


“Out here, when these fellows get 
through work, they say let’s go home 
and throw the old woman around a bit.” 

Thus commented Recorder William 
H. Grady on home life in Vincentown, 
N. J., population 865. Mrs. John Senski, 
spouse of a Polish woodchopper, was 
in court to implore Recorder Grady to 
intervene in her domestic affairs. She 
swore that Mr. Senski, a sturdy, biceps- 
bulging woodsman, periodically lam- 
basted her. 

Recorder Grady, though 50 years 
old, is still vigorous. He scowled at the 
wife-beater. The penniless Senski obvi- 
ously could not pay a fine. To throw 
him. in jail would deprive his family 
of means of support. Yet justice must 
be served. 

The magistrate, inches smaller, 
pounds lighter than the offending Pole, 
stepped briskly around his desk. Nine 











times, with open hand, he slapped Mr. 
Senski’s bewildered face. The wife- 
beater hit the floor. “He fell down,” 
Recorder Grady told his friends later. 

As Senski struggled to his feet, the 
white-haired Recorder advanced for a 
final swing. It never landed. Mrs. 
Senski and her 7-year-old son joined 
the fray. Attacked treacherously in 
the rear, Recorder Grady called a truce. 
Then he motored the united Senski 
family home. 

As an engineer, Mr. Grady helped to 
industrialize Soviet Russia. He and his 
wife were expelled from the U.S.S.R. 
in 1931. Mrs. Grady wrote a series of 
articles for the Saturday Evening Post. 

One article was “See Russia and Die 
—Laughing.” 


LABOR: Loud Backfires Follow 
Extension of Automobile Code 


Last week President Roosevelt and 
organized labor stopped shadow box- 
ing. They climbed through the ropes 
for a knockdown, drag-out slugging 
contest. 

In sharp accents William Green, the 
American Federation of Labor’s veter- 
an president, commented: “We have 
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WIDE WORLD 
In the Automobile Workshops, the American Federation of Labor Claimed 
There Was Resentment Against President Roosevelt’s Renewal of the Code 


been accustomed to a discussion of 
codes being imposed on industry, but 
this time a code is imposed on labor.” 

He referred to Mr. Roosevelt’s last- 
week executive order which extended 
the life of the automobile industry’s 
code until June 16. The President’s 
eleventh-hour decision found little favor 
with 400,000 automobile workers. 


Cove: Last March, at the production 
season’s peak, a motor strike threat- 
ened to hamper the flight of the Blue 
Eagle. To pacify disgruntled workers 
Mr. Roosevelt gave them a code. As- 
sembly lines continued to move. 

But labor’s satisfaction proved short- 
lived. Of the 500-odd codes theirs alone 
contained a “merit” clause, giving 
bosses the right to fire incompetent 
workmen. The clause, labor leaders 
bemoaned, was a flimsily disguised, 
but. lethal open-shop weapon. Manu- 
facturers felt, however, that in accept- 
ing the code they had done their share 
to speed recovery. 


RENEWAL: In November, pleas flooded 
the White House that the code be either 
rewritten or allowed to lapse. When 
Mr. Roosevelt extended it to Feb. 1, 
complaints swelled to a thundering 
chorus. Three sore spots drew the 
greatest ire. 





sen a i i cael nee 


® The working-hour provisions pro- 
vided for a 40-hour average over a six. 
month period. Under it employers couylq 
legally work men 80 hours a week for 
three months, and then lay them off, 


© Tool and die maker’s wages consti. 
tuted another canker. The Mechanics 
Educational Society of America studieg 
the pay checks of these “aristocrats of 
automobile labor.” The skilled ma- 
chinists averaged between $500 and 
$700 annually. 


® Workers charge board members with 
anti-labor bias. To adjust squabbles 
President Roosevelt appointed Leo Wo). 
man, representing the government, 
Nicholas Kelley, representing the manu- 
facturers, and Richard Byrd, represent. 
ing labor. 

To find out if the A. F. of L. is justi- 
fied in its claims that it has unionized 
most automobile workers, the board 
held elections in Detroit, hub of the 
motor industry. The A. F. of L. polled 
only 2,286 votes from a total of 53,771, 
Union officials, unwilling to subject 
their boasted strength to scrutiny, 
contended they ordered their members 

‘not to vote. The automobile board 
claimed 90 per cent of the machinists 
trudged to the polls. 

In his code-prolonging order Presi- 
dent Roosevelt insisted “no backward 
steps are taken.” He emphasized what 
he considered two forward steps. 
Workers will receive time-and-a-half 
for overtime in excess of 48 hours. 
Manufacturers must try to stretch 
their production season from five to 
eight months. 

These sops did not appease labor. 
John L. Lewis, shock-haired head of 
the United Mine Workers of America, 
tongue-lashed Donald Richberg, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s right-hand man. Mr. Lewis 
charged the recovery coordinator with 
advocating a 48-hour week for the au- 
tomotive industry. 

“For Mr. Richberg,” he intoned bit- 
terly “. . . springing from the loins of 
labor as he did . . . and at whose breast 
he suckled . . . I express my personal 
contempt.” 

This week the large-framed National 
Emergency Council head struck back 
at the labor officials who labeled him a 
“traitor.” He declared labor’s charge 
implied he should put a single organi- 
zation before his loyalty to the govern- 
ment. 

“If a refusal to yield to such a. de- 
mand be treason,” he declared solemn- 
ly, “let those who charge it make the 
most of it.” 


PATRONAGE: Regulars Complain 
Of Trouble With ‘Sky-Flyers 


Speaker Joseph W. Byrns pushed his 
beetle brows into President Roosevelt's 
office last week at the head of a file 
of grumbling Democratic Representa- 
tives. Speaker Byrns did not grumble. 
He introduced his colleagues, then 
bowed himself out. 

The disgruntled members promptly 
appealed to the Roosevelt sense of 
political propriety. New Deal offi- 
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pe 
cials, they complained, appointed too 
many Republicans to jobs: they failed 
to consult Congressmen before making 
appointments. One important New 
Dealer even “told several Congressmen 
to go to hell.” 


Chief targets of patronage-starved 
jawmakers are Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, and 
HOLC Chairman John H. Fahey. 
Democrats in the House of Representa- 
tives have threatened to call a caucus 
to discuss the sins of “discourteous” 
Cabinet members. 

“Jt is almost impossible to get these 
sky-flying so-called New Dealers to 
listen to you, much less respect your 
recommendations,” one Representative 
grumbled. “To get an appointment 
with one of them is like trying to see 
the Almighty himself.” 


Mr. Roosevelt agreed to investigate 
specific complaints. 





















HUEY LONG: Lawyer, Kingfish, 
Crawfish Investigates Plot 








At 7:20 one morning last week, on 
the New Orleans station platform, the 
Bonaparte of the Bayous gave a com- 
mand. Senator Long turned to husky 
Joe Messina, his chief bodyguard: 
“Give it to him, Joe! Do anything you 
want.” 

Joe then went after Leon Trice, an 
Associated Press photographer. He 
struck Trice in the mouth with his 
hand, once on the head with a black- 
jack. Instead of sending Senator 
Long’s picture to the A.P. editor, Trice 
went to the hospital. 


Also the anti-Long Square Deal As- 
sociation’s telegram to Secretary of 
War Dern had ominous overtones. 
Square Dealers wanted to know if 
armed combat with the Long-dominat- 
ed State militia would involve them 
with Federal troops. The War De- 
partment promised a “hands off” policy. 



















(Center). 
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One Photographer Snapped Huey Long’s Arrival, Another Was Assaulted 
Meanwhile, in New York Mrs. Long (With Daughter) Said, 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed bill extending the RFC. with broad- 
ened powers, for two years (see page 30). 

Sent to Congress the report of the Federal 
Aviation Commission (see page 32). 

SENATE: 

Passed, without record vote, bill raising the 
limit of Treasury bond issues to $45,000,- 
000,000, setting it up as a revolving fund; 
sent it to the President, who signed it (see 


page 31). 
Time in debate: 17 hours, 55 minutes, 
HOUSE: 


Passed the $903,225,598 Treasury-Post Of- 
fice Appropriation Bill; sent it to Senate, 

Approved the Senate amendments to the 
$780,000,000 Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill; sent it to the President. 

Time in debate: 26 hours, 47 minutes. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace urged that 
his “economic supreme court,”” suggested 
as a tribunal to consider important na- 
tional policies and submit them to popu- 

lar vote, be tested in a single state. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper advocated 
creation of an international board to al- 
locate world production of raw and fin- 
ished goods. 

Secretary of State Hull urged a United 
States-sponsored world economic confer- 
ence to spur international trade; signed a 
reciprocal trade agreement with Brazil 
(see page 28). 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

FERA announced that present relief funds 
would be exhausted by Feb. 10, stressing 
need for early Congress action on pending 
Work Relief Bill. 

Federal Transportation 


Coordinator East- 


man submitted third legislative report 

(see page 32). 
CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Jan. 31) 

PRO. onc oda eS 4 adadessetnssd $19,477,269.29 
TERPOMGISCUNGD. cecccocccsescesecss $55,636,407.78 
|. ME PEE TEP URTETT CET ETE, $2,319,392,435.31 
Deficit, flacal year....ceccecess $1,965,673,915.71 
Public Gebt.. .cccccccccecses $28,475,842,046.95 








The open revolt, which a fortnight 
ago boiled over into a seizure of the 
Baton Rouge court house and a one- 
sided Battle of the Airport, subsided to 
muttered threats. The ignominious rout 
of the Square Dealers by State troops, 
left them saying much, but doing little. 
Ernest J. Bourgeois, revolt leader, after 
an unheroic night in a swamp, shuffled 
back to Baton Rouge. He had shaved 
his mustache, but Long minions spotted 
him and took him to jail. Although he 
was released in the same day, his pres- 
tige suffered. 





Arriving in Baton Rouge, Senator 
Long instituted a formal investigation 
of an alleged plot to murder him. Toby 
Le Blanc, a discharged highway em- 
ploye and Square Dealer, took the 
stand. Face to face with Mr. Long, he 
asked: “Who am I talking to, anyway?” 

“To me, my name’s Long,” stated the 
Senator. 

“I know of five Longs,” replied the 
witness, “Huey Long, Senator Long, 
Kingfish Long, Crawfish Long, and As- 
sistant Governor Long. Which one are 
you?” 

“This is Lawyer Long,” answered the 
prosecutor, as the judge gaveled for 
order. 

Spectators giggled. Le Blanc grew 
annoyed. “Don’t make a joke of every- 
thing I say,” he snapped, “some of it’s 
the truth.” 

The Kingfish got little information 
from him. George (Red) Davis, a for- 
mer deputy sheriff, made the star wit- 
ness. He confessed that he and Fred 
Parker, another deputy, were offered 
$20,000 to shoot down the Kingfish. 

The Kingfish turned to Judge J. D. 
Womack, a Long partisan and ap- 
pointee, and remarked with a trium- 
phant gleam in his eye: “We’ve got 
the goods on these plotters. There’s 
no use going any further.” 


His old enemy, the Standard Oil Co. 
of Louisiana, was behind the plot, Long 
decided. “I offered them a compromise 
(on taxes), and they repaid me by of- 
fering me a dose of lead,” he roared. 
He promised to tax the company to 
the hilt. 

Gov. Oscar K. Allen remained tact- 
fully reticent: “I don’t wish to dis- 
cuss anything except fishing.” 

Far away from the turmoil, in a 
New York City hotel suite, the busy 
Senator’s wife and daughter expressed 
their pride in the Kingfish’s attain- 
ments. “He’s so witty,” smiled Mrs. 
Long, a plump brunette. “He always 
see the funny side of life. So long as 
Huey still thinks I bake the best bis- 
cuits and pies in Louisiana—why, that’s 
what keeps me happy.” 






ACME PHOTOS 
by the Kingfish’s Bodyguard, Joe Messina 
‘Huey Always Sees the Funny Side of Life’ 
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URUGUAY: Rebels Swarm in From Plains to 


Pay Back President Terra for ‘Firehouse Coup’ 


Bivouac fires twinkled one night last 
week on the stony plains of Cerro Lar- 
go Province, Uruguay. A soft wind 
raised the savory smell of roasted meat. 
Swarthy gauchos in knee-high boots, 
chaps, and blanket shirts of red, blue, 
and yellow, gorged themselves. Next 
day, they boasted, they would run Uru- 
guay’s grim President into the Atlantic. 

Some 2,000 husky cowboys armed 
with carbines, long knives, and huge 
revolvers, looked forward to a mag- 
nificent scrap. Many had crossed from 
Brazil with their 80-year-old leader, 
Basilio Munoz. This straight-shooting, 
hard-riding patriarch with straggling 
white mustache and heavy beard had 
returned from exile to fight again for 
the Blancos. 

Blancos (Whites) represent cattle 
owners, landowners, and gauchos. Colo- 
rados (Reds) get their backing from 
city dwellers and business men. For 
more than 75 years the two parties 
have flayed each other with ballots and 
bullets. Modern Blancos and Colorado 
progressives hate President Gabriel 
Terra for the 1933 “firehouse coup” by 
which he junked the Constitution es- 
tablished in 1919 through the influence 
of Jose Batlle y Ordonez, fuli-blooded 
Indian who twice served as Colorado 
President. Disciples of Batlle in the 
Colorado Party also resent the coup. 

Even Blancos approved of Senor Ba- 
tlle. The Constitution he drafted on 
the Swiss model gave Uruguay’s 2,000,- 


000 citizens a democratic government. 
But business men grumbled about gov- 
ernment monopolies and the high taxes 
imposed to finance old-age pensions. In 
1932 the depression cut Uruguay’s ex- 
ports of meats and extracts to 18,700,- 
000 pesos ($10,285,000 currently), half 
of the 1930 total. Wool, the other chief 
export, dropped from 26,500,000 pesos 
to 18,660,000. . 

Pressed by financiers, Dr. Terra sud 
denly dissolved Congress and the Na- 
tional Council of Administration and 
set up a junta of his henchmen. From 
a Montevideo firehouse, guarded by 
loyal Colorados, he ruled the nation as 
dictator. Dangerous opponents got or- 
ders to leave the country. 

Last April he clamped down a cen- 
sorship on newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, called out troops, and ordered a 
plebiscite on his own Constitution. 
Blancos sulkily refused to vote. Their 
stubborn absence gave Terra exactly 
what he wanted—ratification. 

News of last week’s fighting trickled 
out despite stringent censorship. Late 
reports indicated the fiery Munoz had 
pushed government troops back on 
Melo, a dusty town of whitewashed 
adobes, and equipped himself with two 
planes and several machine guns. An- 
other rebel band crossed the brown Rio 
Negro into Rivera, an adjoining north- 
ern province, to attack Federal forces. 
From Florida Province, within 60 miles 
of the capital, came rumors that Irure- 
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ta Goyena, civilian leader in alliance 
with Munoz, had mustered a force os 
500 revolutionists. The cultured little 
lawyer, who hates fighting, was re. 
ported victorious over a detachment of 
gray-clad government soldiers an 
blue-coated police. 

Dr. Terra clapped scores of suspecteg 
plotters in jail. He announced he hag 
crushed the revolt. Uruguayans knew 
that the dictator’s fate depended op 
the doubtful loyalty of the army. 


FRANCE: Napoleon’s Bed Will 
Not Grace Flandin’s New Home 


France has never had an official 
home for her Premiers like Britain's 
famous 10 Downing St. If they held a 
portfolio they lived in one of the Min. 
istries; otherwise, like former Premier 
Gaston Doumergue, they lived in pri- 
vate apartments. 

M. Doumergue wanted to remedy 
this, but his Cabinet resigned before he 
could put through his plan. His suc- 
cessor, Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
persuaded the Deputies to designate the 
Hotel Matignon as the Premier’s resi- 
dence. 

The building, on the Rue de Varenne 
near the Chamber of Deputies, is an 
architectural gem of the early eight- 
eenth century. Courtonne designed it 
for the Marshal de Montmorency. Tal- 
leyrand lived there and made the house 
headquarters for his diplomatic and 
amatory intrigues. 

The two-story gray stone chateau 
stands in the midst of a six-acre wood. 
Terraced stone steps lead to the garden. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Premier Flandin (6 Feet 6) and His Wife (5 Feet 11): Napoleon’s Bed Was Too Short for Them 
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President Moscicki of Poland Reviewing His Troops: Last Week He Saw 
to It That His Guest, General Goering of Germany, Was Well Guarded 


Within gleam parquet floors, a marble 
staircase, wood paneling, murals, and 
exquisite crystal chandeliers. 

Mme. Flandin, a charming, dark- 
eyed, black-haired woman in her late 
forties, superintended the expenditure 
of 2,000,000 francs ($130,000) the budg- 
et allotted for the residence. Since 
November she has asked French mu- 
seums to send furniture for the new 
home. Last week the director of the 
Napoleonic collection at Compiegne de- 
livered Napoleon’s bed. It is a lovely 
Empire piece, trimmed in gilt, covered 
with flowered tapestry, and surmounted 
by a canopy and a golden eagle. 

An attache took one glance, and has- 
tily measured the bed. Napoleon, who 
was only 5 feet 6, liked to wiggle his 
imperial toes against the baseboard. 
Mme. Flandin is 5 feet 11, her husband 
6 feet 6. Regretfully she returned the 
gift. 


MILLET: Jolly Grandson 
Sells ‘Masterpieces,’ Lands in Court 


Painter’s 


Jean Charles Millet, grandson of the 
great Barbizon School painter, Jean 
Francois Millet, last week went on trial 
at Fontainebleau, near Paris. The 
charge he faced with two co-defend- 
ants—Paul Cazot and Cazot’s former 
wife, Mme. Henriette Labbe—was sell- 
ing fake paintings. 

The court room looked like an art 
gallery as attendants hung more than 
a hundred pictures in evidence. Some 
were painted in the nineteenth century 
by Millet, some were M. Cazot’s modern 
copies. Since 1930, when police learned 
of the fraud, court experts have argued 
as to which were the originals. 

The defendants proved cheerful 
Scoundrels. Four years ago, when a 
judge sentenced M. Millet to a year in 
jail for passing bad checks, all his 
victims testified to his amiable and 
convincing personality. At that time 
he wore checked trousers and an 
artist’s flowing tie. Last week the tall, 


broad-shouldered Frenchman wore 
American horn-rimmed glasses and 
well-cut blue gabardine. M. Cazot, a 
stocky man with a heavy mustache, 
chose a gray suit. Mme. Labbe, a 
plump blonde, appeared in a pastel blue 
dress with red flowers. 

M. Cazot, a former sign painter, re- 
produced the masterpieces. M. Millet 
signed them, occasionally at the top of 
the picture, although his grandfather 
always placed his name at the bottom. 
Nobody knows how many hundred 
fakes they sold. 

Both men admitted selling spurious 
pictures, but hilariously contradicted 
when the experts pointed out fakes. 
The judge was completely bewildered. 
M. Millet argued that he sold the 
forgeries to Americans and Britishers 
and that the French court had no 
jurisdiction. 

“You can sell anything to Americans 
and Englishmen,” he pleaded. “They 
know nothing about art; even their ex- 
perts know nothing. All you have to 
do is ask a fabulous price.” 


. 
POLAND: Goering Bags a Wolf 


And Some Diplomatic Secrets 


Not since the days of the Czar had 
the woodsmen and trappers of the 
Bialowieza district in northeastern 
Poland seen so many guards. Police 
closed the tourists’ hotel to keep 
strangers away. President Ignaz Mos- 
cicki assigned two officers to protect 
each of the guests at his hunting party 
iaSt week, for among them was a prom- 
inent German Nazi, Gen. Hermann Wil- 
helm Goering, Aviation Minister. 

The vast State preserves—an oak 
and pine forest of 620,000 acres—for- 
merly belonged to the Czar. 


lacking in modern plumbing, General 
Goering slept in the room once re- 
served for the Czarevich. Two Polish 


In the 
rough one-story wooden lodge, sadly 


Generals, the dark, warlike Kazi- 
mierz Sosukowski and Kazimierz Sa- 
brycy, carried on unrevealed conver- 
sations with him at night. 

Poland is the Reich’s one ally in 
Europe. In a season of secret parleys 
in European chancelleries, the German 
General endeavored to bind the friend- 
ship tighter. Gossips hinted at a mili- 
tary alliance. 

During the day the hunters tramped 
through the woods. General Goering 
had hoped to shoot a.lynx. But he 
returned to Warsaw with a wolf, a 
boar, and a few limp rabbits in his 
bag. In the capital he saw Col. Joseph 
Beck, Foreign Minister, and Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski, the Dictator. 

France would have given much to 
know what trophies the elephantine 
German hid in his diplomatic pouch. 


U.S.S.R.: Comrades Listen to Pep 
Talks at Biennial Cathering 


Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth. 
For justice thunders condemnation. 
A better world’s in birth. 


Poured from 2,000 atheist throats, 
the Internationale swelled like a re- 
ligious chant. It reechoed from apple 
green walls striped with red marble 
pilasters, from a paneled ceiling ablaze 
with lights. Pale Jews sang with yel- 
low Mongols, slant-eyed Tartars with 
tall Caucasian mountaineers. Many 
had traveled thousands of miles to at- 
tend the seventh All-Union Congress of 
Soviets held last week in the redeco- 
rated throne room of the Czars within 
the pink Kremlin walls at Moscow. 

Nominally the supreme rulers of 
165,000,000 Russians, the delegates 
cheered wildly when the real boss ap- 
peared. Joseph Stalin marched in with 
his chief aides—Klementi Voroshiloff, 
dashing War Commissar; Lazarus Ka- 
ganovitch, the bearded Jew who at- 














Russia’s Military Chiefs: (Left to Right) Voroshiloff, War Commis- 
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sar, Budenny, Leader of Cavalry; Tukhachevsky, Vice Commissar 


tends to organization details; Viache- 
slav Molotoff, black-mustached Pre- 
mier. 

Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, paternal 
President of the Soviet Union, stood up 
to read the list of leaders who died 
Since the last Congress four years ago. 

Comrade Molotoff removed his pince- 
nez which detracts, he thinks, from his 
good looks. He rehashed Soviet ac- 
complishments since 1931. His address 
took time. The last Congress, origi- 
nally scheduled for 1933, was postponed 
because elections would have interfered 
with the second Five Year Plan. 

Then came two days of trade and 
financial reports from minor execu- 
tives. Arkadi Rosengoltz, bushy-haired 
Commissar for Foreign Trade, an- 
nounced a favorable 1934 trade bal- 
ance of at least 180,000,000 gold rubles 
($153,900,000). He attacked the United 
States for failing to grant Soviet cred- 
its (see page 6). 

But the report of Mikhail Tukha- 
chevsky, square-shouldered young Vice 
Commissar for War, impelled them to 
whoop for twenty minutes. The stand- 
ing army, boasted the former Czarist 
officer, now comprises 940,000 men— 
three times the peacetime strength of 
the Japanese and nearly twice as large 
as the French. 





Wife, and Brother-in-Law Dr. H. H. K 


Comrade Tukhachevsky listed per- 
centage increases. These include jumps 
of more than 700 per cent in the last 
four years for light and medium tanks, 
210 for artillery, 700 for machine guns, 
and 450 submarine tonnage. The in- 
creases, based on Moscow’s armament 
report to the League of Nations in 
1931 indicate she now has 3,000 tanks, 
900 heavy artillery batteries, and 7,200 
machine guns. The submarine tonnage 
increase indicates she owns 80 vessels. 


U.S.S.R. air strength remained un- 
certain. The 1931 League figure was 
750, Comrade Tukhachevsky announced 
a 330 per cent rise since 1932. This 
would bring the Soviet air armada to 
3,225 planes, rivaling France’s fleet of 
3,500, the world’s largest known air 
force. But the two nations’ air strengths 

o — 
are probably about even because many 
French ships have become obsolete. 


Under Premier Molotoff’s guidance 
the Soviet Congress planed to change 
the 1923 Russian Constitution. Sug- 
gested reforms included adoption of the 
secret ballot, direct election, and equal 
voting rights for peasants and workers. 
Moscow newspapers chorused gleefully: 
“Additional democratization will fur- 
ther strengthen the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 
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Negotiated With the Japanese: Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek (Right), His 
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CHINA: Japan a Big Brother? 
Gen. Chiang Snorts ‘Childish’ 


Fresh from fighting Communists in 
the south, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, Chi- 
nese dictator, sat down at Nanking last 
week to face even more redoubtable 
opponents. 

He went into a huddle with Akira 
Ariyoshi, Japan’s small, middle-aged 
Minister to China, and Lt. Gen. Yoshi- 
michi Suzuki, his military attache. Two 
weeks ago Japan had used her first 
argument—an invasion of China’s 
Chahar Province. Fighting died down 
as negotiations opened. 

China faces a serious monetary 
crisis. Japan, presumably, stood ready 
to advance Nanking money to build 
railways and to support the army 
which eats half of China’s budget. Wild 
rumors flew. Tokyo newspapers pub- 
lished a program attributed to Koki 
Hirota, Japan’s Foreign Minister, who 
recently advised China to “undertake 
to meet the genuine aspirations of our 
country.” 

Under this program, Japan would as- 
sume responsibility for the defense of 
China; furnish her with military ad- 
visers on condition she throw out 
Americans and Europeans now serving 
in that capacity; set up a demilitarized 
zone south of the Great Wall; and se- 
cede from the League, so that she 
would depend on Japan rather than 
Western powers for aid. 

Furthermore, China would have to 
cease all anti-Japanese activity. In 
return for all this, Japan would pro- 
vide a loan and help exterminate Chi- 
nese Communists. 

As fast as the rumors appeared in 
print, Tokyo officials pooh-poohed them. 
In Nanking, negotiators faced a typical 
Oriental deadlock, in which each bar- 
gainer insisted the other make the 
next move. 

Meanwhile General Chiang issued a 
sweeping denial: “The rumor that 
China eventually will become a pro- 
tectorate is childish,’ he snorted. 
“Those who keep close touch with Chi- 
nese and Japanese relations should 
know better.” 


PIRATES: Chinese Freebooters Give 
School Children Extra Week’s Holiday 


Some 70-odd British, Scandinavian, 
and American children boarded the 
chunky old Tungchow in Shanghai har- 
bor last week. After a winter holiday 
with their parents, business men and 
missionaries in China, they were bound 
for the China Inland Mission school at 
Chefoo, 500 miles north. 

The black ship steamed along the 
China coast, her yellow funnel smok- 
ing. Suddenly twelve Chinese, booked 
as passengers, brandished pistols. The 
pirates’ old trick had succeeded again. 
They killed a Russian guard. The sec- 
ond engineer, Kenneth M. MacDonald, 
dashed from his cabin as the shots 
popped. He got a bullet in his chest. 

Pirates herded the children, four 
women teachers, and a schoolmaster 
into the saloon. They raided the chil- 
drens’ slim purses (at the mission 
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school 30 cents a month is the average 
allowance). Their first fright over, 
the youngsters played with a crate of 
oranges, the pirate leader’s gift. The 
nervous master persuaded them not to 
throw the fruit at their captors. 

For three days the crew, with pistols 
at their heads, steered toward the pi- 
rates’ lair, Bias Bay, 800 miles south 
of their course. Bandits painted the 
Japanese name Toa Maru on the bow. 
The funnel they smeared red and white. 
Reaching the bay, the pirates seized 
one of the square-prowed junks, and 
headed for shore with their loot. 

Meanwhile the vessel was posted 36 
hours overdue at Chefoo. From the 
Crown Colony of Hongkong the Brit- 
ish cruiser Suffolk started a search. 
Planes from the British aircraft car- 
rier Hermes finally spotted the camou- 
flaged captive, The youngsters cheered. 
Pirates, who had returned for a second 
load of loot, fled in the ship’s boat. 

Most of the youngsters rejoiced at 
their extra week’s holiday. One young 
adventurer, safe back in the two-story 
white school building, groaned: “We 
probably will have to write essays 
about it.” 


e 
BRITAIN: Raging Laborite M. P. 


Cools but Will Not Retract 


“The Prime Minister is a mounte- 
bank. He is worse than that. He isa 
swine. He is a low, dirty cur who 
ought to be horsewhipped and flung out 
of public life . . . When he passes out 
he will be cursed deservedly by thou- 
sands, nay millions of decent kindly 
souls who on a Winter’s night in my 
native land are suffering as nobody 
can tell.” 


The debate on the new Unemploy- 
ment Act was in progress in Parlia- 
ment last week. George Buchanan’s 
round face flushed red with anger as the 
burred words poured out. The Scottish 
M. P. represents the Jews of Gorbals, a 
Glasgow slum, where he went to work 
at 14. He is a shabby man, not from af- 
fectation, but because he lives on his 
$2,000 salary. He belongs to the fight- 
ing Independent Laborites who peren- 
nially assail the King and hate Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald as a 
renegade. 


Mr. Buchanan raged because Mr. 
MacDonald had not bothered to attend 
the debate on the act, which cut the 
dole of Glasgow poor. Although the 
new weekly rate means an increase for 
the idle throughout Britain, it repre- 
sents a cut for the unemployed of Glas- 
s0w, where Labor-controlled boards 
had been dispensing funds generously. 


“The Prime Minister,’”’ Mr. Buchanan 
stormed, “attained power on the pennies 
and ha’ pennies of the people and now 
he is robbing them .. . he is too much 
of a coward to come here.” 


Not a man shouted the customary 
“Withdraw!” Later a woman leaned 
over the black iron gallery railing. 
“Down with the baby-starving govern- 
ment,” she shouted. 


Next day speakers demanded the 
withdrawal of Mr. Buchanan’s remarks. 
The fiery Scotsman admitted he spoke 
impulsively: “I said things that possi- 
bly, if I had been cool and collected, 
I would not have said. But... I can- 
not withdraw. Nay, I believe that what 
I said was true.” 


CANADA: Bennett Springs New 
Deal 


Liberals 


Surprise on 


Foes of Prime sinister Richard Ben- 
nett grudgingly admitted last week 
that he had proved himself an adroit 
politician. The barrel-chested Premier 
stood up in the stone-vaulted House of 
Commons at Ottawa to present his un- 
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propertied class of his millionaire chief 
culminated in the demand for a thor- 
oughgoing party purge. 

For three months Mr. Bennett let 
him work out a plan for a modified 
NRA. Then he summarily forced the 
bald native of Bristol, England, out of 
the Cabinet. Stevens’ friends were out- 
raged. They threatened to split the 
Conservative Party. 

The Bennett measure, patterned on 
the British system, would make insur- 
ance compulsory for 1,500,000 Canadian 
workers over 16 and earning less than 
$2,000 a year. Worker, employer, and 
Dominion Government would share the 
cost. A male worker of 21 or more 
would contribute 25 cents weekly, his 
employer 25, the government 10. 

Should the worker lose his job after 
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Prime Minister Bennett, Canada’s Conservative New Dealer 


employment insurance bill. Reinforced 
by contemplated measures to establish 
minimum wages, loosen credit, protect 
consumers, and aid farmers, it will give 
Canada the New Deal that Liberals de- 
mand. 

Yet its sponsor is a Conservative 
whose Tory ancestors had to flee New 
England during the American Revolu- 
tion. Until last year the ex-lawyer re- 
mained a portly pillar of individualism. 
Then Liberals began shouting for a 
New Deal and winning provincial elec- 
tions. 

Harry Stevens, Conservative Minis- 
ter of Trade and Transport, joined the 
chorus. Last July Mr. Stevens, then 
head of a government commission in- 
vestigating prices, charged that greedy 
financiers and business men gouged 
Canadian workers. His attack on the 


making 40 payments, he would receive 
$6 weekly for 78 days, plus a day for 
every week’s payment made during the 
preceding five years. Thus a man who 
contributed for a year before his dis- 
charge would get insurance for 78 days 
plus 52, or a total of 130. 

Mr. Bennett’s Stevens-and-Liberal-in- 
spired New Deal threw opponents back 
on their heels. Mr. Stevens indicated 
he would support the Premier. Liberals 
merely growled that many of its provi- 
sions will violate the Canadian Consti- 
tution. Should Canadian courts agree, 
the British Parliament must sanction 
constitutional amendments. Mr. Ben- 
nett knows that London legislators in- 
variably approve amendments requested 
by the two Canadian houses, in both of 
which the Conservatives command a 
majority.” 
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HAUP TMANN : Defense Counters With Alibis 


By Elvert Carlstrom, Louis Kiss, August Van Henke 


Three mysteries competed for head- 
lines last week during Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann’s trial for the Lindbergh 
baby murder. 

Mystery No. 1 was the profusion of 
mink-coated women spectators who 
crowded the court room. Explanation 
finally came with the discovery that 
both prosecution and defense made 
liberal use of subpoenas as invitations 
to the spectacle. An order from Justice 
Thomas W. Trenchard forbidding stan- 
dees helped clear the court room of the 
furs. 

Mystery No. 2 occurred in the Bronx, 
where Mrs. Fannette Rivkin runs a 
beauty shop once patronized by Mrs. 
Hauptmann. In recent newspaper in- 
terviews she said the defendant’s wife 
often gave her bills of large denomi- 
nations. Last Monday police found Mrs. 
Rivkin in her shop bound, gagged, and 
unconscious. Her attackers had lighted 
a small fire, apparently with murderous 
intent. 

She charged that a man with a wig 
and false mustache assaulted her, pre- 
sumably to keep her from testifying. 
This event remained unexplained. 
Neither side intended calling Mrs. 
Rivkin as a witness. A similar strange 
fire occurred in her shop about three 
years ago and fire department officials 
professed dissatisfaction with her 
story. 

Mystery No. 3 was the release of 
sound newsreels taken in the Fleming- 
ton court room. They showed flashes 
of important witnesses and long sound 
sequences from Attorney General 
David T. Wilentz’s cross-examination 
of Hauptmann. Despite Justice Trench- 
ard’s orders against any photography 
in court, movie cameras in the balcony 
and at other strategic points and a 


” IDE WORLD 
John M. Trendley Said the Ran. 
som-Note Writer Was Left-Handed 


microphone concealed behind a fan had 
been in almost continuous operation 
throughout the trial. The episode end- 
ed Monday with the Justice’s decision 
to exclude movie cameras from the 
court henceforth. 


HavuPTMANNS: As the week opened, 
Hauptmann still faced Mr. Wilentz’s 
barrage of questions. The prosecutor 
was relentless; the defendant, imper- 
turbable. Hadn’t Hauptmann signaled 
his wife to cry out in court two weeks 
before? Ridiculous! 

What about the money he found in 
the shoe box left him by Isidor Fisch? 
Altogether he put in circulation twelve 
to fifteen bills. Yes, he wrote Fisch's 
brother Pincus about money Fisch owed 
him. He intended to visit Fisch in Ger- 
many—that trip had been planned for 
over a year already. 

Mr. Wilentz appeared to take no 


ACME 
Elvert Carlstrom Said He Saw 
Hauptmann in a Bronx Bakery 


notice of Hauptmann’s reply. Later the 
Attorney General suddenly returned to 
it. He tried to link it to a similar ex- 
pression in a ransom note: The kidnap- 
ing “was prepared for a year already.” 

“How can I say it otherwise?” asked 
the calm defendant. 

Next day was his fifth on the witness 
stand. Mr. Wilentz unexpectedly: “You 
have a very good mind, haven’t you?” 
Hauptmann quietly: “I don’t think so.” 
With that he left the stand. 

The next witness, Mrs. Anna Haupt- 
mann, moved work-reddened hands 
nervously in her lap. 


With a slight tone of pride she de- 
scribed her life and marriage since she 
arrived in America Jan. 1, 1924. Mrs. 
Ella Achenbach, who swore for the 
State that Hauptmann limped when he 
called on her in March, 1932, was mis- 


Peter H. Sommer Brought Violet 
Sharpe and Fisch Into the Case 


taken. The Hauptmanns visited her a 
year earlier. Yes, Mrs. Hauptmann was 
sure her husband called for her at the 
bakery where she worked Mar. 1, 1932, 
the night of the kidnaping. He had 
been at home Apr. 2, when the ransom 
was passed. He was home Nov. 26, 1933, 
his birthday, when, according to one 
witness Hauptmann paid out a ransom 
bill for a movie ticket. 

Mr. Wilentz began the cross-exam- 
ination. Mrs. Hauptmann identified a 
picture of the broom closet where 
Hauptmann says he hid the box of ran- 
som bills Fisch left with him. Those 
were her irons, cleaning polishes, soaps 
—but not her little bottles on the top 
shelf. She never used that shelf. Yes, 
on it she did keep shelf trimmings, cur- 
tain rods, cleaning rags, and a box in 
which she saved soap coupons. But the 
prisoner’s wife maintained she knew 
nothing about the money hidden there. 


AiBis: Then began a parade of alibi 
witnesses. Elvert Carlstrom, young, 
goodlooking Dane, remembered seeing 
Hauptmann in the bakery the night of 
Mar. 1, 1932. It was Carlstrom’s birth- 
day. He remembered Hauptmann be- 
cause the defendant was laughing at 
him. Under cross-examination Carl- 
strom could recall very little else—not 
even the names of the people with 
whom he was living at the time. 

Louis Kiss also was in the bakery 
that night. He remembered seeing 
Hauptmann bring in a dog and report 
to Mrs. Hauptmann that someone tried 
to take it from him. Kiss had identified 
himself as a Hungarian painter on silk. 
What was he doing in the Bronx? De- 
livering two pints of the rum he was 
bootlegging. But you knew making 
rum was illegal? Kiss shrugged: “Ob, 
vell.” 

August Van Henke on the stand 
swore he was the man who tried to 
take the dog from Hauptmann. He re- 
membered the episode and remembered 
that Hauptmann had given his name. 
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Van Henke identified himself as the 
owner of a restaurant, but admitted it 
was a several times raided speakeasy. 

Then came Lou Harding, an earnest 
young man in a torn red windbreaker. 
He saw two men in Jersey the night of 
the kidnaping. No, neither was Haupt- 
mann. He identified himself as a la- 
porer. It turned out he had served a 
term for rape. 

John M. Trendley of East St. Louis, 
Il., took the stand to contradict the 
handwriting testimony of the State’s 
experts. He used the prosecution’s 
charts to prove that only words similar 
to Hauptmann’s writing had been se- 
lected from the ransom notes. In his 
opinion, the ransom-note writer was 
left-handed. Hauptmann is _ right- 
handed. 

Peter H. Sommer, fingerprint expert, 
testified that on the night of Mar. 1 
he saw &@ man who looked like Fisch 
and a woman resembling Violet Sharpe, 
the Morrow maid who committed sui- 
cide. They were carrying a baby on a 
ferry and in New York. He identified 
photographs of Fisch and Miss Sharpe 
presented by the defense. He refused 
to commit himself on photographs of 
the same pair offered by the prosecu- 
tion. 

At the defense table Mrs. Hauptmann 
leaned over to ask her husband what 
he thought of the alibi witnesses. He 
grunted: “I don’t think so much of 
them.” . 

The defense called Ben Lupica, orig- 
inally scheduled to be a State witness. 
No, he couldn’t be sure that Haupt- 
mann was the man in a car he saw 
near the Lindbergh house the night of 
the kidnaping. Mr. Wilentz cross- 
examined: Did the man _ resemble 
Hauptmann? Yes, said the defense 
witness. 


6 
PODERJAY: The Captain Admits 


Bigamy, Awaits St. Valentine’s 


A welcoming committee of seven 
New York policemen and a contingent 
of reporters greeted the liner President 
Polk as she arrived in Jersey City, 
N. J., last week. Aboard her was Capt. 
Ivan Ivanovich Poderjay, late of the 
Yugoslav Army, since last June the 
guest of a Vienna jail. 

He was held there at the request of 
New York police who discovered that 
his bride, Agnes C. Tufverson, disap- 
peared within a fortnight of his mar- 
riage to her in December, 1933. The 
Austrian Government refused to ex- 
tradite him on a charge of perjury, but 
consented to ship him over on a bigamy 
charge. The dashing Captain had left a 
French bride in London while he courted 
and won Miss Tufverson in New York. 

Jauntily dressed in brown, the Cap- 
tain met his welcoming committee. 

Next day a less jaunty Poderjay stood 
in the police lineup and assured several 
hundred detectives that Miss Tufverson 
had left him for a trip to Montreal. He 
did not know where she was, but since 
her departure he had received four 
typewritten unsigned letters from her. 
That afternoon in court he pleaded 
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guilty to bigamy. The judge said he 
had better think it over, and assigned 
him a lawyer. Two days later he 
pleaded guilty again. 

Police began going through Poder- 
jay’s trunks containing all Miss Tuf- 
verson’s effects in the hope of finding 
some clue for a charge of murder. 

Poderjay waited in jail to return to 
court for his bigamy sentence on Feb. 
14, St. Valentine’s Day. 


LEGAL BRIEFS: Mistake in Date 
Nearly Ends Short’s Life 


For a few days last week Cecil Short, 
23, inmate of a Texas jail, did not 
know whether he would live or die. 
Condemned to the electric chair for 
murdering Aaron Jones, 75-year-old 
Negro, Short was delightea to receive 
a commutation of his sentence to life 
imprisonment last month before Gov. 
Miriam (Ma) Ferguson retired from 
office. His joy was short-lived. 

Judge Noland G. Williams read the 
commutation and discovered an error. 
It was dated Jan. 8—not 1935 but 1934. 
He could do nothing, he explained, but 
condemn Short to die Mar. 8. Short 
went to the death house at Huntsville. 

“I don’t want any man to die because 
of a mistake,”’ said present Gov. James 
V. Allred. He corrected his predeces- 
sor’s error. Short emerged from the 
death house. 

ConvicTeD: By three justices of the 
New York Court of Special Sessions, 
Clarkson P. Ryttenberg, 53, of petit 
larceny for pocketing five nickels from 
the return slot of a coin telephone. 
Ryttenberg, frail and scared, pleaded 








that he had made a call and found the 
line busy. When his nickel did not re- 
turn, he poked his finger into the slot 
and removed the paper stuffing he dis- 
covered there. Out tumbled the five 
nickles. He kept them. 


The phone company had its own ver- 
sion of the story. It knew the box was 
stuffed. Detectives had placed marked 
nickels in it in hope of catching the 
stuffer. Ryttenberg had made a bee- 
line for the slot though the phone was 
plainly marked “Out of Order.” 


Ryttenberg, the phone company as- 
sured the public, was not arrested “‘sim- 
ply because the coin-box mechanism 
unexpectedly happened to return sev- 
eral coins at one time.” The company 
was merely interested in reducing the 
number of stuffed phone cases—which 
in Manhattan alone amounted to 39,- 
500 in 1932, 16,300 in 1934. 

DecipeD: By the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that Congress may 
punish for contempt. The court ruled 
in the case of William P. MacCracken 
who a year ago defied Senate airmail 
investigators and was convicted of con- 
tempt. 


He contended that the Senate lost its 
power to punish him after he parked 
himself in Sergeant-at-Arms Chesley 
Jurney’s parlor, demanded arrest, and 
indicated his willingness to testify and 
surrender papers the _ investigators 
wanted. The Supreme Court said it was 
for the Senate to decide whether his 
voluntary surrender of papers and per- 
son absolved him. Since the Senate had 
power to determine this point, it had 
power to punish him on conviction. 
Mr. MacCracken will go to prison for 
ten days. 


Capt. Ivan Ivanovich Poderjay (Center, in Overcoat) Pleads 
Guilty to Bigamy Charge in General Sessions Court, New York 
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MORGAN: Wall Street’s Thickset 
Banker a Squire in England 


When John Pierpont Morgan wants 
money, that’s news. 

Last week a quietly worded an- 
nouncement indicated that he wants 
$1,500,000. For that sum he sold six 
important paintings in the vast col- 
lection his father left him. Two—a 
Fra Filippo Lippi triptych and Ru- 
ben’s portrait of Anne of Austria— 
were purchased by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. The 
others went to unnamed private col- 
lectors. 

Mr. Morgan, who has lately grown 
more communicative to the press, ex- 
plained: “I thought it might be a good 
idea to reduce my collection in order to 
get my estate in a more manageable 
form. I’m getting older all the time.” 

The 67-year-old banker spoke from 
experience with an unmanageable es- 
tate. When his father died in 1913, 
$20,000,000 of the $77,000,000 estate 
was in liquid assets. But after be- 


quests vere paid, the younger Morgan 
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had not enough cash to pay inherit- 
ance taxes on the bank, real estate, 
and works of art left him. He was 
forced to sell part of the Morgan col- 
lection which had been on loan to the 
Metropolitan Museum for years. 

It raised an enormous stir. Mr. Mor- 
gan, who was not noted for tact, let 
newspapers inform the Metropolitan 
that it was losing the paintings and 
porcelains. Imbued with the idea that 
his private life was his own affair, he 
did not deign to explain the sale’s ne- 
cessity. 

Since then Mr. Morgan has come 
slightly out of his shell. The process 
has been difficult for him: of necessity 
he has always lived among guards. 
Even when he was a black-mustached 
Harvard student of the class of 1889 
he had detectives at his heels to keep 
off assaulters. Detectives still guard 
the white-mustached, elderly banker of 
today. 

The precaution is needed. Once a 
maniac invaded his home at Glen Cove 
to shoot him. 

Though Mr. Morgan finds a rich 
man’s life not altogether a happy one, 
he manages to pass his days pleasantly. 
Nowadays he spends little time at the 
bank. When there, he occupies his 
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John Pierpont Morgan: He Has Learned How to Handle Reporters 





austere second-floor office only for im- 
portant conferences, preferring to do 
business in the ground-floor partners’ 
room. 

There at the end of a double row of 
roll-top desks, identical except that his 
is graced by a 10-cent-store water tum- 
bler, he sits in front of a fireplace 
blazing—he likes fires—from October 
to June. A thickset figure fastidiously 
dressed, he looks, but for a smaller 
nose, remarkably like the Sargent por- 
trait of his father. That portrait hangs 
at his back, gazing down the line of 
partners to the youngest who sits near- 
est the door. 

An eight-year apprenticeship in the 
House’s London branch gave Mr. Mor- 
gan English habits. He now has tea 
regularly. Aboard his_ black-hulled 
yacht Corsair he makes a near-rite of 
personally presiding over the tea table. 

Though he owns houses in New York 
and Glen Cove and a shooting lodge in 
Maryland, he goes abroad every Sum- 
mer—never failing to be in Scotland by 
that important date Aug. 12, when the 
grouse-shooting season opens. He has 
a shooting box there, a town house in 
London, and a 2,000-acre farm in Hert- 
fordshire, which, he was overwhelmed 
with joy to discover, caused The Lon- 
don Times to call him an English 
squire. 

Since his wife’s death in 1925, he has 
tended her gardens personally, and won 
prizes for his tulips. He is devoted to 
his four children and sixteen grand- 
children. Once when one grandson, 
aged 4, wanted to know whether loco- 
motive engineers had to blow whistles 
on approaching grade crossings, he 
asked the law firm which handles 
House of Morgan business to find out 
the answer. 

He is a loyal Harvard “grad,” who 
regularly attends reunions and boat 
races. On these jaunts he wears a hat 
banded with black and light blue 
stripes, the colors of his college club, 
the Delphic, familiarly known as the 
Gas House. 

Evenings in New York he spends 
with a few English intimates and for- 
mer classmates. He likes to browse in 
the semi-public library which he has 
given to the city. There he pores over 
his collection of ancient manuscripts. 
In his brownstone home next door, he 
reads detective stories. 

Ship-news reporters used to find him 
at the door of his cabin willing to tcll 
them only how long he expected to stay 
away or how long he had been away. 
Now he lets them come in—but tells 
them little more. 

His new affability, which in the last 
year led him to break his rule of no in- 
terviews and no photographs, dates 
only from 1933. That year he was sur- 
prised during the Senate banking it- 
quiry to find himself seated with a cir- 
cus midget on his knee. More caustical- 
ly witty than his father, he has ¢x- 
plained, according to intimates why he 
didn’t remove the little lady a press 
agent had plumped in his lap: 

“Well, you see, I didn’t know but 
what she might be a member of the 
Brain Trust or one of the Cabinet.” 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To William McMillan and the 
former Grace Roosevelt, a 7-pound son, 
in Baltimore. Col. Theodore Roosevelt, 
announcing the birth of his first grand- 
child, remarked happily: “We expect 
the father will pull through all right, 
too.” 


® To a 13-year-old Denver girl, whose 
name has been kept secret, a normal, 7- 
pound boy. The father, John W. Brew- 
er, is in prison for criminally assaulting 
the young mother, whom Colorado 
courts would not permit to undergo a 
birth control operation. 


BIRTHDAY: Daniel Willard, president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 74, 
Jan. 28. As usual he refused to cele- 
brate. 


* Gen. W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, 69, Jan. 31. 
He continued his convalescence from a 
recent operation. 





* James Joyce, author of “Ulysses,” 53, 
Feb. 2. In Paris he continued his fight 
against the threat of blindness. 


* Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general direc- 
tor of the New York Metropolitan 
Opera, 66, Feb. 3. He discussed his 27 
years with the opera. 


* Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, aviator, 
33, Feb. 4.~He attended the Haupt- 
mann trial. 


ENGAGED: Virginia Tucker Kent, 
daughter of A. Atwater Kent, radio 
manufacturer, and Cummins Cather- 
wood of Haverford, Pa. 


* The Hon. Janet Aitken Campbell, 
only daughter of Lord Beaverbrook, 
publisher of The London Daily Ex- 
press, and the Hon. Drogo Montagu, 
younger son of the Earl of Sandwich. 

MARRIED: Paul Mellon, only son of 
Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Mary Conover Brown, 
Kansas City divorcee, in the New York 
home of Mr. Mellon’s sister, Mrs. David 
K. E. Bruce. The former Cabinet of- 
ficer and Mrs. Nora Mellon, who were 
divorced in 1912, were among the 
guests, 


ARRIVED: The Duke and Duchess of 
Marlborough and. three of their four 
children—the Marquis of Blandford, 
Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill, and 
Lady Caroline Churchill—in New York, 
from England. The Duke announced: 
‘I'm a member of the British House of 
Lords but that doesn’t go far in politics, 
does it?” The Duchess was horrified 
that her children—grand-children of 
the former Consuelo Vanderbilt—did 
hot recognize Staten Island, original 
home of the Vanderbilts. 


* Prince Alessandro Torlonia of Italy 
and his bride, the former Infanta Bea- 
triz, daughter of ex-King Alfonso of 
Spain, in New York, from Italy. They 


came for two weeks, “to see the 
shows.” 


* John Barrymore, actor, in New York, 
from India. He did not take Mrs. Bar- 























































KEYSTONE 
Arrived: John Barrymore, Who 
Will Not Return to the Stage 


rymore, the former Dolores Costello, on 
the trip ‘because the climate of India 
is no place for a woman.” He will not 
return to the legitimate stage because 
“I have reached the age when repe- 
tition is difficult.” 

Diep: Richard Washburn Child, 53, 
former Ambassador to Italy, of pneu- 
monia, in New York. For ten years after 
his graduation from Harvard he com- 
bined a legal career with short story 
and novel writing. During the war he 
turned newspaper correspondent. Later 
he edited Collier’s Weekly. 


As adviser to Warren G. Harding 
in 1920, he advocated the successful 
“front porch campaign.” Ambassador 
at 41, he was the youngest member of 
the Rome diplomatic corps. There, after 
Mussolini’s march to the dictatorship, 
he became so close a friend of Il Duce 
that in recent years critics called him 
Mussolini’s agent in America. 


After his retirement in 1924, he or- 
ganized the National Crime Commis- 
sion, wrote for the Hearst newspapers, 
and resumed his law practice. 


® Other deaths: J. S. Fletcher, British 
detective story writer ... Adrian Ise- 
lin, New York banker... Jed C. Ad- 
ams, member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals who in 1924 led 
the fight against the Ku Klux Klan in 
Texas . . Frank Ball Elser, news- 
paper man and co-author of the recent 
stage success “The Farmer Takes a 
Wife” ... Dr. Augustus Orloff Thomas, 
founder and secretary general of the 
World Federation of Educational As- 
sociations and author of “Thomas’s Ru- 
ral Arithmetic,” widely used in Midwest 
schools ... Prentiss Gray, banker and 
big-game hunter ... Judge Edward 
Dillon of New Jersey, star quarter- 
back at Princeton about 25 years ago 
. . . Jose Tible Machado, Guatemalan 
diplomat and former member of The 
Hague Court of Arbitration ... Judge 
William Cushing Wait of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court, who wrote 
the opinion denying a new trial to Sac- 
co and Vanzetti . . . Capt. Robert E. 









WIDE WORLD 
Married: Paul Mellon, Only Son of 


Former Secretary of the Treasury 
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WIbE WORLD 
On Sick List: Gen. Plutarco Elias 
Calles, Recuperating in Los Angeles 


Carey, master of the liner President 
Cleveland, who was criticized for delay 
in rescues at the Morro Castle disaster 
. .. Hugo Junkers, German pioneer in 
airplane construction. 

Sick List: Mrs. Alfred E. Smith, 
wife of the former New York Governor 
(arm broken by fall on train): recov- 
ering in Palm Beach. 

William C. Bullitt, Ambassador to 
Russia (jaw infection): in a Phila- 
delphia hospital. 

Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles, former 
President of Mexico (gall bladder op- 
eration): recuperating in California. 

Samuel Falk, New York painter (13- 
day attack of hiccoughs): lost 10 
pounds, cured by sudden explosion of a 
photographer’s flashlight bulb. 


Elizabeth Warner, Chicago college 
student (19-day attack of hiccoughs): 
close to exhaustion. 

Mrs. Edgar Harmon, Gettysburg 
housewife (28-day attack of sneezing) : 
general health unaffected. 
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Royalty Watches the Clowns: The Duke 


Princess Margaret Rose and Princess 


INTERNATIONAL 
Like a Landseer Painting: David Lloyd George, Advocate of a 
New Deal for Britain, Poses With His St. Bernard Dog Joe 


tex 


One Reason ober Unrest at San Quentin Prison, Calif.: Five They Voted With the Minority: Refuge 
Genvicts.in a-Tank. Gell, 8 Feet. High, 744 Wide, 1144 Long dren and Wearldly Goods, After @ hen 














WIDE WORLD 


ss (Left) of York With Their Children, 
(Right) at Olympia Circus in London 


KEYSTONE 
The Five Wilkes (5) With Ten Feet (10) Pointing Up, Champion- 


Ship Performers on Horizontal Bars at Wintergarten, Berlin 


‘ % INTERNATIONAL KEYSTONE 
Saar Arrive in France With Their Chil- Helen Priscilla Stam, 5 Months, Who Was Rescued by a Mis- 
hen. Nazis Triumphed. in. Plebiscite , sionary After Her-Parents-Were Beheaded -by Chinese Bandits 
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ART: Chicago Has 2 Exhibits 
—The Annual and ‘Rejected’ 


Chicago art circles split wide open 
last week. In the spacious quarters 
of the Art Institute on Michigan Ave- 
nue, more than 8,000 square feet of gal- 
lery space displayed 256 works in the 
Thirty-ninth Annual Exhibition of Art- 
ists of Chicago and vicinity. On the 
eighth floor of the Davis department 
store, two blocks west, 362 pieces of 
art, rejected by the institute, were 
crowded into a makeshift gallery 500 
feet square. 

The annual’s outstanding prize winner 
was Dale Nichols’s “End of the Hunt.” 
It took the William Randolph Hearst 
$300 prize. In his methods Mr. Nichols, 
winner of the gold medal at the All- 
Illinois exhibit held last Fall, departs 
somewhat from the norm. Having paint- 
ed an image on his canvas, he turns the 
picture upside down and “with eyes 
half closed” uses his fingers “to blend 
the colors subtly.” 

Any artist living within 100 miles 
of Chicago could submit two works to 
the annual exhibit. More than 1,200 
came in. The institute insisted it 
could hang only 300.. Promptly a 
group of disgruntled artists—led by 
Ramon Shiva, a color chemist, and 
Macena Barton, young radical artist— 
organized a “Salon of the Rejected” in 
the Davis store. 


It set no precedent. At Paris’s 


“Salon des Refuses” in 1863, two little- 
known painters, Manet and Whistler, 
revolted against the prevailing fad of 
Italian Renaissance. 


Their rebellion 
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helped make them famous, The Chicago 
rebels, also fad-haters, claimed the an- 
nual’s jury paid too much attention to 
the currently popular middle-radicals, 
too little both to the old conservatives 
and the violent modernists. The Salon 
of the Rejected will choose its winners 
by popular ballot. 


DREIER DESIGNS: Forty Variations 
Around a ‘A Joyous Summer Mood’ 


Katherine S. Dreier set artistic prec- 
edent last week by applying musical 
practice to painting. At the Annot Art 
School in New York she presented a 
unique exhibition based on a “Theme 
With Variations.” 

Working with deep, vivid colors, 
Miss Dreier developed 40 different 
geometrical variations of a single ab- 
stract design representing “A Joyous 
Summer Mood.” The solidly-built, 58- 
year-old artist discredits an intellectual 
approach to her work. 

Miss Dreier, born in Brooklyn of 
German parents, attended private 
schools until her fourteenth birthday. 
Then she set out “to learn what she 
wanted to learn.” In alternate years 
she interrupted her self-imposed study 
with trips to Europe, Asia, and South 
America, where she spent hours “ab- 
sorbing” art in the museums. While 
studying privately with Walter Shir- 
law, instructor at the Art Student’s 
League in New York, she sold her first 
painting to a Long Island boys’ school. 
In 1910 she went abroad to paint, hold- 
ing one-woman shows during the next 
two years in London, Frankfurt, and 
Leipzig. In 1920 with Marcel Duchamp, 
French expressionist, she founded the 
Societe Anonyme in New York to en- 
courage modern art. 


‘End of the Hunt’ by Dale Nichols, Who Finishes His Paintings by 
Turning Them Upside Down to Blend the Colors With His Fingers 
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OPERA: Cleveland Rucharressed 
By ‘Lady Macbeth of Mzensk’ 


Clevelanders last week found Russia 
in the raw hard to take. 

The American premiere of young 
Dmitri Shostakovich’s opera “Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk,” presented by the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, offered 
splendid music, Ohioans felt. But the 
libretto, which owes nothing to Shake- 
speare, left too little to the imagination, 

Music critics from New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago joined nearly 
2,000 first-nighters in Severance Hall 
to observe the sad fate of a bored 
woman, Katerina, sung by Anna 
Leskaya. Katerina killed three of the 
cast by gruesome methods. In one 
bald scene, she submitted to a colorful 
seduction that embarrassed conserva- 
tive auditors. 

Last Summer in Moscow, Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Cleveland 
orchestra, attended the first perform- 
ance of the Soviet opera, based on a 
novel written in 1864 by Nikolai Les- 
koff. At that world premiere Shosta- 
kovich, shy and studious, stood through 
35 minutes of hysterical applause. Dr. 
Rodzinski determined to bring the 
opera to Cleveland. With the aid of 
Ambassador Bullitt and Newton D. 
Baker, he persuaded Soviet authorities 
to sanction an American presentation. 

During the course of the opera, 
Shostakovich uses almost every style 
of music. His striking introduction of 
the waltz to indicate satire provoked 
excited comments. The contempt of 
the servants for their master, the lov- 
er’s hypocrisy, the vulgarity of the 
father-in-law are all sketched in waltz 
time. For the tragic moods of Kater- 
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Gregor Piatigorsky and Violoncello Which He Says Is Slowly Waking Up 


ina’s life the musician employs heavier 
scoring. - 

Shostakovich plans to write four 
operas tracing the change in Russian 
women’s position since 1840. “Lady 
Macbeth of Mzensk” is the first. The 
others will show the gradual emanci- 
pation of women during the 1860’s, the 
1917 revolution, and the present day. 
The propaganda in “Lady Macbeth,” 
pointed against the rich merchant class 
of Czarist days, made little impression 
on the capitalistic audience in Cleve- 
land’s elaborate auditorium. 

Werner Janssen, American-born con- 
ductor, and Jascha Heifetz, Russian- 
born violinist, agreed with Dr. Rod- 
zinski’s eulogy: “It is one of the most 
important contributions to contempo- 
rary music in the last 25 years.” 


o 
MUSIC: 
Piatigorsky as ’Cello Awakens 


‘Extra-Ordinaire, Says 


Last Spring Arturo Toscanini and 
Gregor Piatigorsky, noted Russian 
cellist, were discussing Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco’s ‘cello concerto. The 
white-haired Philharmonic-Symphony 
conductor asked the Russian musician 
if he knew whom the composer had 
authorized to play the new concerto. 
The ’cellist, who firmly disapproves of 
the practice of giving one performer 
exclusive rights to a piece of music, 
deliberately replied that anyone could 
perform it. 

Just to be certain, Toscanini wrote 
the 40-year-old Italian composer. He 
got a vigorous answer: Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco wrote the concerto specifically 
for Piatigorsky; would allow no one 
but the Russian to play it. Promptly 
Toscanini summoned Piatigorsky. 


“You,” the conductor chuckled, “are a 
bad liar.” 

Consequently at the world premiere 
of the concerto last week, Mr. Piatigor- 
sky appeared as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under 
Toscanini. New Yorkers, pleased by 
the Russian’s virtuosity, rejoiced that 
Piatigorsky had to give in. 

Critics varied in their reaction. Some 
dismissed the tuneful concerto as cheap. 
Others claimed it possessed a delightful 
lyric value. The slow movement won 
the greatest praise. 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Pi- 
atigorsky are old friends. They first 
met in the composer’s home town, 
Florence, Italy, when the ’cellist’s ac- 
companist became ill. The composer 
offered to play substitute. ‘We were 
right away friends,” explained Piati- 
gorsky in his broken English. 

The ’cellist leads an active life. Since 
early Fall he has performed in most of 
the European capitals. During his pres- 
ent American coast-to-coast tour which 
ends in April, he will present three new 
’cello compositions. Beside Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s concerto, Piatigorsky on Feb. 
22 will play for Bostonians the pre- 
miere of a concerto by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky. Later in the tour, the ’cellist 
will present “Italian Suite” by Igor 
Stravinsky and himself. 

An added interest of last week’s 
concert was Mr. Piatigorsky’s new in- 
strument. Last Fall, his friend Ernest 
B. Dane, treasurer of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, presented him with a 
rare Montagnana violoncello dated 
1739. For 60 years it lay unused in 
an old English castle. At first, said 
Piatigorsky, the instrument seemed 
“asleep.” As concerts progressed, it 
was “extra-ordinaire” to feel the ’cello 
slowly waking up. 


SIDESHOW 


BOoMERANG: In practice sailors on 
the French warship Ouragan fired a 
torpedo at a target. Then they jumped 
up and down with excitement. The 
torpedo, guided by a defective rudder, 
described a complete circle. The Our- 
agan limped into drydock with a large 
hole in her hull. 





Locic: Lester Green of Prospect, 
Conn., puts two setting hens on his au- 
tomobile motor cold nights. “A set- 
ting hen’s temperature is 102,” Green 
explained, “and consequently two hens 
is 204. With that heat the engine is sure 
to start the first time it kicks over.” 

RAcKET: In Lake Michigan a collie 
squatted on a piece of ice. He was 
marooned off Chicago and howled dis- 
mally. Policemen, waving fresh pork 
chops, finally induced the dog to swim 
ashore. He gobbled the chops. Then 
he paddled back to the ice chunk. 

INCOMPATABILITY: In Chicago, before 
Judge Desort, Mrs. Anna Knapp sued 
her husband, John, for divorce. He 
had broken her nose, chewed her arm, 
cut her neck, knocked her teeth out, 
broken her leg, and slugged her with 
a hammer. The judge persuaded her 
to go back to her husband and patch 
things up. 


ConFusion: In Joliet, Ill, William 
Bortkewicz dragged his 5-year-old twin 
daughters into the police station. “The 
other day I spanked Dolores for some- 
thing Dorothy had done,” he gasped, 
“I want ’em finger-printed.” 

INDIFFERENT: Engineer O. U. Hughes 
of the crack, streamlined Zephyr, 
stopped his train. A farmer of St. 
Joseph, Mo., had parked his truck on 
the tracks to clean its wheels. Calm- 
ly the farmer finished prying off the 
mud. Then he nonchalantly drove off. 

FrauD: In Chicago a sidewalk sales- 
man winked. For $1 he sold two men 
a quart of amber liquid which he smirk- 
ingly called “tea.” Five minutes later 
a policeman had to pry three fighting 
men apart. The amber liquid was tea. 

TRAPPED: Jesse C. Venard of Kansas 
City installed a burglar trap in his bar- 
ber shop. He rigged up a loaded pis- 
tol in a cabinet and tied the trigger to 
the door. Forgetting about the trap, 
Venard opened the cabinet. They 
buried him. 


SpeecH: In Dallas, Joe Henry, 41, 
finished playing a song on his harmon- 
ica. He turned to friends and asked: 
“How’m I doing?” Friends went pop- 
eyed with amazement. Henry had ut- 
tered his first words since he lost his 
voice in a motor accident six years ago. 

LAWBREAKER: By ordinance Wash- 
ington, D. C., householders must clean 
snowy sidewalks within 24 hours. After 
the recent fall it took the sun ten days 
to clear the sidewalk of the White 
House. 
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EDUCATION 





POMPEY HOLLOW : ‘Orders From 
Headquarters’ Ousted Teacher 


The little one-room schoolhouse at 
Pompey Hollow, N. Y., was closed all 
last week. The twelve pupils, with 
parents and friends, were all in Syra- 
cuse. They and 500 others jammed in- 
to the Appellate Division’s huge cham- 
bers in Syracuse’s court house. They 
were on hand to encourage Esther De 
Lee, a former Pompey Hollow teacher. 
On the stand the assured young woman 
held an American beauty rose in her 
right hand. 

The vivacious, brown-haired woman 
was waging a battle before the New 
York State Departmen. of Education 
for reinstatement in her job. James 
N. Armstrong, 45-year-old tinsmith- 
farmer trustee, “fired” her last No- 
vember because she _ substituted a 
small American flag for a large one. 
Her excuse was that the big one hung 
dangerously near the school’s oil stove. 

When the trial opened, Saul Kauff- 
man, counsel for Armstrong, demanded 
to know if a cat and two chickens had 
the run of the schoolhouse. Miss De 
Lee replied it was true: a farmer had 
moved away and left them behind; her 
pupils brought them inside. She 
thought it was a good idea for the 
children to study their habits. She said 
when the cat wanted to go out it 
meowed. 

Mr. Kauffman asked if the same 
were true of the chickens. Miss De 
Lee regretted that “chickens don’t 
make the same kind of a noise.” 

Then the lawyer wanted to know if 
she kept the chickens inside in bad 
weather. Miss De Lee assented. “‘Some- 
thing like the flag,” she added. 

In thundering voice Mr. Kauffman 
asked if she were comparing the flag 
with the chickens. The teacher softly 
replied she did so only in the sense 
that she also brought the flag inside in 
stormy weather. Mr. Kauffman did 
not think “a good patriot” would use 
such an analogy. The crowd groaned 
derision at the counsel. 

The teacher admitted Mr. Armstrong 
complained about the chickens. That 
occurred, she explained, after he failed 
to win one at a Halloween party. He 
claimed the animals created an un- 
sanitary condition. Miss De Lee said 
she had asked him “if he thought we 
were breathing ‘fowl’ air.” The people 
in the court room guffawed. 

The crowd clapped and hooted with 
joy when Miss De Lee described how 
Mr. Armstrong “fired” her. He had 
told the pupils to go home and not re- 
turn until he sent for them: “He said 
that was orders from headquarters and 
he pounded himself on the chest.” 

Miss De Lee’s reaction to his dis- 
missal, Mr. Armstrong later testified, 
was to “stamp her foot and tell me: 
‘Go home and mind your own busi- 
ness.’ ”’ 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner 
of Education, will decide the case. It 
will take “several months.” 

































INTERNATIONAL 
Keith Brown of Yale Hoists Him- 
self Over Bar at 14 Feet I Inch 





WIDE WORLD 
Glenn Cunningham Finishes the 
Mile in 4 Minutes 11 Seconds 


INTERNATIONAL 


Percy Beard (Left) Wins 60-Yard 
High Hurdles at Millrose Games 
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SPORT 


TRACK: Cunningham Sprints to 
Tape First at Millrose Mee, 








Indoors and outdoors for more than 
a year Glenn Cunningham and Bil] 
Bonthron, the two distance champions 
who had their legs burned by fire when 
they were youngsters, have alternated 
the one-two positions in mile runs, 
Gene Venzke, best stylist of the three 
usually came in third. 

Last Saturday night at the 1935 Mill- 
rose Games in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden Venzke sprinted ahead 
of Cunningham two laps from the 
finish. Bonthron, Princeton’s hero, who 
now works in Wall Street and runs up- 
town from his office for exercise, faded. 
For a brief moment Venzke seemed to 
have the race won. But Cunningham 
stormed up the homestretch and sprint- 
ed first over the tape. His time was 4 
minutes 11 seconds. Venzke beat Bon- 
thron by twenty yards. 

Other breath-taking moments of the 
meet: Keith Brown, Yale’s star pole- 
vaulter, hoisted himself over a bar set 
at 14 feet 1 inch; Percy Beard, caught 
on his heels when the pistol called for 
the start of the 60-yard high hurdles, 
made up lost ground and raced over 
the timbers in 0:07.7; Charles (Chuck) 
Hornsbostel won the 1,000-yard run, 
and later raced 600 yards for a new 
indoor record, 1:11.3; Cornelius John- 
son, the lanky Los Angeles Negro who 
says he too once scorched a leg in a 
fire, enjoyed his indoor debut by clear- 
ing the loftiest high-jump bar of the 
evening—6 feet 714 inches. 


BOBSLEDDING: The _ Stevenses 
Slide to New National Titles 


Far ahead of all rivals, the four 
Stevens brothers reign as America’s 
first Winter sports family. Until 1931 
visitors to New York’s Lake Placid 
knew them as hotel proprietors—large 
happy-go-lucky men whose business 
always seemed less important than 
racing in airplanes, speedboats, and 
autos; hunting, boxing, or even a game 
of marbles. 

Any and all sports interested the 
Stevenses. When Stanislaus Zentzytski, 
European engineer, built the United 
States’ first bobsled run in Lake Placid 
for the 1932 Winter Olympics, the 
thrill-chasing brothers were among the 
first to try it out. Day after day they 
squatted down in a $500 sled and sped 
down the 6-foot-wide icy trail. Their 
average speed approached only 40 


miles per hour. But because they sat 


only 10 inches from the ground, they 
thought they were taking the fastest 
trips of their lives. 

Mother Stevens, 70, worried about 
her fearless, daredevil “boys.” Curtis, 
the youngest, is 36. She asked them 
not to ride together on a four-man bob, 
so all would not die at once. 

After a year’s practice, Curtis and 
Hubert won the two-man bob races of 
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the 1932 Olympics. Before each take- 
off Hubert applied a blow torch to his 
metal runners so the heat would keep 
snow from gathering. 

Hubert now holds more bobsledding 
records than any other pilot. He con- 
stantly experiments. Last Saturday 
he put on goggles, heated by flashlight 
patteries, to prevent frost from ob- 
structing his vision. Paul, the grizzly- 
pearish senior brother, rode in the rear 
as brakeman. The pair whizzed down- 
hill to win the Amateur Athletic Union 
national two-man bob championship 
and set a record of 1:55.98 for the mile- 
and-a-half run. 

Sunday, Curtis guided the wheel of 
the winning four-man bob. This week- 
end the Stevens brothers will vie with 
other bobsledders for the right to rep- 
resent the United States in next Win- 
ters Olympics at Garmisch-Parten- 
kirhen, Bavaria. 

Lake Placid’s run on mount Van 
Hoevenberg cost $250,000. It has three 
wickedly banked turns—wWhiteface, 
Shady Corner, and Zigzag—where spec- 
tators can sit in grandstands and gasp 
as the sleds flash by. At intervals on 
the course, Officials stand ready at 
telephones. As a sled comes into view 
they relay messages to a central booth. 
There an announcer transmits a run- 
ning description that booms through 
amplifiers all along the run. 

Bobsledders’ conventional equipment 
includes: helmets like football head- 
gear, leather masks that give their 
faces a pig’s expression, and gloves of 
hockey players. If things get out of 
control, all passengers may go hur- 
tling 50 feet in the air into a forest of 
frozen trees. The Stevenses always 
solemnly shake hands with each other 
before the start. 


The Stevens Brothers: (Left to Right) Paul, Hubert, Raymond, Curtis: For Their 
Mother’s Sake, Not More Than Two of Them Will Race Together on a Four-Man Bob 


BOXING: Champion Emma Will 
Take on Any Girl Under 140 


Emma Maitland, a 25-year-old Negro 
girl from New York City’s Harlem, 
claims to be “Women’s Junior Light- 
weight Champion of the World.” Wom- 
en’s boxing titles are synthetic: no of- 
ficial organization names the champions. 
But Emma deserves some title or other. 
She has stretched 49 women opponents 
on the canvas and has never been 
knocked cold herself. 

Last week she offered to trade 
punches with anyone of her sex in Har- 
lem’s Manhattan Casino. Her only stip- 
ulation: “No girl weighing more than 
140 pounds need apply.” 

Years ago in Paris 130-pound Emma 
made the mistake of fighting a white 
English girl who had a build like Car- 
nera. Technically Emma escaped a 
knockout, but she spent the next eight 
weeks recovering in a hospital. 

Down on a Virginia farm, the lanky 
colored girl learned to take care of her- 
self early in life. Her seven brothers 
sparred and played baseball with her. 
She wanted to be a baby nurse but 
ended up in the show business—sing- 
ing, dancing, and posing practically 
nude in Paris’s Moulin Rouge. When 
misunderstandings arose with fellow 
show girls she punched them into sub- 
mission. A French promoter heard of 
her devastating right and booked her 
for a tour of ring exhibitions. 

Back in America, Benny Leonard, 
one time champion Jewish lightweight, 
improved Emma’s style. He taught her 
to jab, duck, and weave. He advised no 
smoking, no drinking, and plenty of 
road work. 

Like all other women boxers, the 


dark menace wears a leather bust pro- 
tector in the ring. A ladies’ agreement 
limits the punching area to above and 
below the protector. 

A hairdresser keeps Emma from 
showing her battle scars. Strands of 
her short bobbed locks descend on one 
side of her head to cover a cauliflower 
ear on which doctors have operated six 
times. She admits her nose is even 
flatter than it used to be. 

She hopes to make enough money out 
of boxing to retire and open a gym- 
nasium before she gets punch drunk 
like old Sam Langford, now tottering 
around Harlem, broke and blind. 


SPORT SHORTS: Wrestler in 
Full Dress; Pugilist in Bed 


On the Pacific Coast, the most freak- 
ish wrestlers prosper. “Man Mountain” 
Dean, an ex-policeman who wears a full 
crop of whiskers, has a big following. 
Last week in San Francisco, crowds 
roared hilariously when “Lord” Lands- 
downe, an Englishman, climbed into a 
ring. He strutted about in full dress 
with a top hat, a cane, and a monocle. 
Then he stripped to trunks and fell on 
Jack Reynolds, of Seattle, Wash., to 
win the “world’s welterweight” title. 

*“Sick:” Last month Madison Squareé 
Garden promoters failed to sell many 
tickets for a fight, then called it off, 
ostensibly because Bob Olin, one of the 
contestants, had a toothache. Last week 
the same promoters canceled the Brad- 
dock-Lasky bout at the last minute. 
They said Lasky had a raging fever. 
Obliging newspapers pictured him in 
bed to prove the excuse was genuine. 
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LENT: Bishop Perry Welcomes 
Appeal for Spiritual Reading 


Last week the Rt. Rev. Dr. James 
deWolf Perry, the Episcopal Church’s 
aristocratic and genial Presiding Bish- 
op, autographed and sent a book to his 
church’s most prominent layman— 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It was “The Revealing Christ—-The 
Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 1935” 
(Harpers, New York, $1.50). There 
are ten authors: one dean, one canon, 
one Theological Professor, three rec- 
tors and four Bishops, including Dr. 
Perry. 

The 40 penitential days of Lent com- 
memorate the period when Jesus fasted 
in the desert. To ancient practices of 
fasting and prayer modern Christians 
have added another—spiritual reading. 
“The Revealing Christ” contains read- 
ing for every Lenten day from Ash 
Wednesday, Mar. 6, to Easter Even, 
Apr. 20. 

Eugene Exman, short and blond head 
of Harper’s religious book department, 
is responsible for the idea of the book. 
The suggestion to have Bishop Perry 
sponsor it came from Philipp Fey, a 
member of Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., 18 
West 45th St., New York, known from 
coast to coast as a leading religious 
bookstore. 

Bishop Perry was delighted with the 
plan. “For years I have gone to the 
church with financial appeals,” he said, 
“and I welcome this opportunity to go 
with an appeal for spiritual reading.” 

Mr. Exman got his idea from Eng- 
land. For 28 years London’s squash- 


playing Lord Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Arthur F. Winnington-Ingram, has 
asked some clergyman to write him a 
Lenten book. The books have sold 
more than 10,000 copies each year, due 
partly to Dr. Winnington-Ingram’s 
tremendous personal popularity. 

The London Bishop’s daily mail 
brings him letters from all types of 
people. Cabbies as well as peers write 
him for advice. He answers most of 
them in longhand, writing with a board 
resting on his knees. 

This week the English Bishop’s book 
was issued on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Its title is “The Gate of Life” 
(Longmans, Green, New York, $1), and 
the author is Dr. William R. Inge. Un- 
til last Autumn Dr. Inge was the 
“Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. Now retired, he lives in a 332-year- 
old house near Wallingford where he 
cultivates his gardens like “a horny- 
handed Berkshire rustic.” 

In the book—the Bishop of London 
calls it Dr. Inge’s “parting present’— 


the former “Gloomy Dean” describes, 


life as “a gigantic note of interroga- 
tion.” He thinks “civilization is plain- 
ly shooting the rapids,” but he suggests 
how men and women may still save it. 

Dr. Inge wrote a Lenten book once 
before, in 1924. This volume, ‘“Per- 
sonal Religion and the Life of Devo- 
tion,” has gone into nine editions. The 
chapter on “Bereavement,” about the 
death of his little daughter Paula, has 
become a classic. 


For his Lenten book next year the 
Bishop of London has borrowed one of 
the contributors to “The Revealing 
Christ.” He is Canon Bernard Iddings 
Bell of St. John’s Cathedral, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





KEYSTONE 


Bishop Winnington-Ingram of London: Cabbies 


as Well as Peers Write to Him for Advice 
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RADIO. 


CANTOR: Eddie’s Impressions of 
the 





Europe Impress Press 

Eddie Cantor’s famous eyes (see 
cover) bulged more than ever last 
week. 

Song writers, radio editors, and five 
daughters, cluttered up the comedian’s 
Central Park West duplex apartment 
in New York City. Radio network 
press agents dogged his trail. The 
telephone rang constantly. There was 
a reason for this activity: the 42-year- 
old star was returning to his American 
radio fans. 

Last Sunday night at 8 E.S.T., Can- 
tor capered before a microphone for 
30 minutes. Pebeco toothpaste instead 
of Chase & Sanborn sponsored the art- 
ist; Columbia Broadcasting System 
carried the program instead of National 
Broadcasting Co. Cantor gets about 
$10,000 a broadcast. But the Cantor 
program was little altered. 

The comedian admits he has few new 
tricks. But he promised “a smoother 
performance this year.” Each Sunday 





BROADCASTS FEB. 9-15 
Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 
SAT. (9th): “Don Giovanni: In New York's 
Metropolitan Opera House Rosa Ponselle 
Ezio Pinza, and Tito Schipa sing Mozart's 


opera, first heard in Prague in 1787 





1:55 
P. A 


E.T.; 12:55 C.T.; 11:55 M.T.; 10:55 T 
NBC—W EAF—W4JZ. 
SUN. (10th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony: Werner Janssen, brilliant ; 
conductor, directs the orchestra in Tschai- 


kovsky’s Fantasia, “Francesca d R 
mini,’” Miaskovsky’s Symphony N: 7 
Opus 24, and Borodin’s symphony N y 


in B minor. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.;1:00 M T.: 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 


MON. (11th): “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch:” Radio dramatization seri of 
Alice Hegan Rice’s popular old 
10:45 E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 7:45 P.1 
CBS. 

Lucrezia Bori: Opera star sings 
light concert selections, and one popu 
ballad, accompanied by Andre _ Kk« 
lanetz’s orchestra of 40 musicians ar 18 
singers. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T. 


6:00 P.T. CBS. 

Frances Perkins: Secretary of Labor « 
cusses the administration’s proposed pro 
gram of social security. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 
C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC--WEAF 

TUES. (12th): Lincoln Memorial Services: 
Broadcast from Springfield, Ill. Two thou 
sand American Legionnaires honor the © 
War President. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 
M.T.; 11:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED. (13th): Jack Pearl: Guttural-talking 
comedian drops his Baron von Munchau 
sen role for a new one—Peter Pfeilfer. 
Billy K. Wells is still Pearl’s idea mat 
Cliff Hall continues in the capacity « 
straight man. Freddie Rich’s orchest! 
supplies the musical portion of the 0 
minute show. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 
M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 

THURS. (14th): “Five Star Jones:” Ra: 
serial depicting the life of a cub reporte! 
on a large metropolitan newspape! 
how it affects his wife. 12:30 E.T.; 11: 
C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. CBS. 

Rudy Vallee: His Variety Hour. One < 
usually count on a maximum of songs 
guest stars, and laughs on this big | 
gram, plus a short dramatic bit from on 
of Broadway’s current hits. 8:00 §.1 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

FRI. (15th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: Th: 
First Lady of the United States and t! 
Columbia Broadcasting System now (ta! 
for a shoe company ina series of ten pro- 
grams, heard over 62 stations. ‘It’s 





] 


Woman’s World” is the title of her first 
broadcast. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T. 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Bing Crosby, Voted by Radio Editors as the Year’s Best Jazz Singer, 


afternoon a studio audience will hear 
the program’s dress rehearsal. Audi- 
ence reactions will determine changes 
in final script of the actual broadcast, 
six hours later. “Broadway shows have 
tryouts, movies have previews,’”’ Cantor 
explained, “sso why shouldn’t radio pro- 
grams have a trial hearing?” 

His recent seven-week European trip 
made theatrical history. Ten thousand 
movie-crazy Londoners milled about 
the railroad station to greet Cantor. 
Newspapers gave their hawkers large 
placards, smeared with black headlines, 
proclaiming the American’s activities: 
“EDDIE CANTOR WILL BROAD- 
CAST.” 

“When I told the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. what I get for a broadcast 
in America, they almost fainted,” Can- 
tor recalled. So he told them to write 
their own check and distribute the 
money among four London charities. 
During his BBC broadcast he made an 
appeal to auto drivers as a plug for 
the safety campaign of Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, Britain’s Minister of Trans- 
port. 

In Rome, Cantor laughed at an 
Italian version of his picture “Roman 
Scandals.” His high-pitched cackling 
had been mimicked in Italian by a 
voice-double, and the title changed to 
“Scandals in a Museum.” 

Later he made two diplomatic bows: 
“I talked with Mussolini for twenty 
minutes and with his son-in-law, Count 
Galeavvo Ciano, for an hour.” Cantor 
found Il Duce a good listener to his 
ideas about making American talkies 
in Italy. 

The comedian, born in New York’s 
ghetto, made his first stage appearance 
at the Clinton Music Hall in 1907. He 
sang during the Summer in a Coney 
Island beer garden, where Jimmy Du- 
rante played piano. He married Ida 


Tobias, a small, plump New Yorker in 
1914. Ten consecutive musical comedy 
hits led him to fame. Cantor made his 
first silent picture in 1926. Nine years 
ago he made his radio debut over WOR. 

The 1929 stock market crash dented 
the comedian’s wallet. 


Later he re- 


Fills Out Census Blanks for His Rapidly Growing Family of Sons 





couped some of his losses by writing 
“Caught Short!” In it Cantor—or his 
ghost writer, David Freedman— pre- 
tended he thought Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
were blackface comedians. During the 
book’s first week 83,000 copies were 
sold. 

Cantor’s return from Europe Jan. 
15 made an impression even on the 
staid New York Times. It devoted al- 
most an entire column to his experi- 
ences and gave but one paragraph to 
Feodor Chaliapin and Mischa Elman, 
who arrived on the same boat. 

Cantor found Mussolini “the police- 
man of Europe ...a great man.” He 
thought the English “wonderful.” He 
did not visit Germany: “Why should I 
make people laugh that make my 
people cry?” 


POLL: Benny, Husing, Tibbett, 
And Crosby Still the ‘Tops’ 


Radio editors had their field day last 
week. In The New York World-Tele- 
gram’s fourth annual poll, 260 of them 
registered their estimates of crooners, 
comics, commentators, and all other 
ether entertainers. 

Results printed Saturday in Scripps- 
Howard’s New York newspaper showed 
a monotonous similarity to 1934’s vot- 
ing. For the second consecutive year, 
Jack Benny, comedian; Ted Husing, 
sports announcer; Lawrence Tibbett, 
opera baritone, and Bing Crosby, croon- 
er, won first places. For the fourth 
consecutive year editors elected Guy 
Lombardo’s jazz band as the best on 
the air. 

Alton Cook, World-Telegram’s 30- 
year-old pipe-smoking radio editor, dis- 
covered an interesting trend in the re- 
sults. ‘The question and answer school 
of comedians is on the way out,” he 
noted, “because they used the same old 
jokes too many times.” 

Placed in this category were Jack 
Pearl, 1933 poll winner, Burns and Al- 
len, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Block and 
Sully, and Joe Penner, who finished 














RAY LEE JACKSON 
Helen Jepson, Opera Singer, Select- 
ed as Radio’s Find of the Year 


third this year, 441 votes behind Benny, 

Lux’s Theatre of the Air, which en- 
lists the services of Broadway and 
Hollywood’s best actors, took first place 
away from The March of Time (see 
page 38) as the best dramatic program. 
One Man’s Family, a human interest 
serial, came third. 


Girl singers ran the most exciting 
race. Jane Froman beat out Kate Smith 
by two votes for her first victory. 
Crossley rates her program at only 8 
per cent, and her portly rival’s at 16 
per cent. Helen Jepson, blond and 
beautiful opera singer, the editors con- 
sidered radio’s most important discov- 
ery. She sings on Paul Whiteman’s 
Kraft-Phoenix hour. 


Rudy Vallee, a microphone pioneer, 
runs a 60-minute variety show for 
Fleischmann yeast. As a unit the pro- 
gram was voted the third best com- 
plete show. But Vallee’s singing hard- 
ly got a vote. His band was sixteenth. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD IN 
THE WORLD-TELEGRAM’S 
1935 RADIO POLL 

COMEDIANS: Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Joe Penner. 

DANCE BANDS: Guy Lombardo, Wayne King, 
Fred Waring. 

QUARTETS: Mills Brothers, Boswell Sisters, The 
Revelers. 

OPERA STARS: Lawrence Tibbett, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Grace Moore. 

MALE JAZZ SINGERS: Bing Crosby, Frank Parker, 
Lanny Ross. 

FEMALE JAZZ SINGERS: Jane Froman, Kate 
Smith, Ruth Etting. 

SPORTS ANNOUNCER: Ted Husing, Graham Mc- 
Namee, Don Wilson. 

STUDIO ANNOUNCER: James Wallington, David 
Ross, Milton Cross. 

ACTOR: Mary Pickford, Don Ameche, June 
Meredith. 

COMMENTATORS: Edwin C. Hill, Alexander 
Woollcott, Lowell Thomas. 

CONDUCTORS: Leopold Stokowski, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Victor Kolar. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS: Albert Spalding, Jascha 
Heifetz, Dave Rubinoff. 

DRAMA: Lux Theatre of the Air, The March of 
Time, One Man’s Family. 

MUSICAL PROGRAMS: Fred Waring, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Palmolive Operettas. 

CHILDRENS’ PROGRAMS: Singing Lady, Orphan 
Annie, Buck Rogers. 

FAVORITE PROGRAMS: Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
Rudy Vallee. 

HOUSEHOLD ASSISTANCE: Ida Bailey Allen, 
Betty Crocker, Mystery Chef. 

FIND OF YEAR: Helen Jepson. 











RELIGION 





LENT: Bishop Perry Welcomes 
Appeal for Spiritual Reading 


Last week the Rt. Rev. Dr. James 
deWolf Perry, the Episcopal Church’s 
aristocratic and genial Presiding Bish- 
op, autographed and sent a book to his 
church’s most prominent layman— 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

It was “The Revealing Christ—-The 
Presiding Bishop’s Book for Lent 1935” 
(Harpers, New York, $1.50). There 
are ten authors: one dean, one canon, 
one Theological Professor, three rec- 
tors and four Bishops, including Dr. 
Perry. 

The 40 penitential days of Lent com- 
memorate the period when Jesus fasted 
in the desert. To ancient practices of 
fasting and prayer modern Christians 
have added another—spiritual reading. 
“The Revealing Christ” contains read- 
ing for every Lenten day from Ash 
Wednesday, Mar. 6, to Easter Even, 
Apr. 20. 

Eugene Exman, short and blond head 
of Harper’s religious book department, 
is responsible for the idea of the book. 
The suggestion to have Bishop Perry 
sponsor it came from Philipp Fey, a 
member of Edwin S. Gorham, Inc., 18 
West 45th St., New York, known from 
coast to coast as a leading religious 
bookstore. 

Bishop Perry was delighted with the 
plan. “For years I have gone to the 
church with financial appeals,” he said, 
“and I welcome this opportunity to go 
with an appeal for spiritual reading.” 

Mr. Exman got his idea from Eng- 
land. For 28 years London’s squash- 
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playing Lord Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Arthur F. -Winnington-Ingram, has 
asked some clergyman to write him a 
Lenten book. The books have sold 
more than 10,000 copies each year, due 
partly to Dr. Winnington-Ingram’s 
tremendous personal popularity. 

The London Bishop’s daily mail 
brings him letters from all types of 
people. Cabbies as well as peers write 
him for advice. He answers most of 
them in longhand, writing with a board 
resting on his knees. 


This week the English Bishop’s book 
was issued on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. Its title is “The Gate of Life” 
(Longmans, Green, New York, $1), and 
the author is Dr. William R. Inge. Un- 
til last Autumn Dr. Inge was the 
“Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. Now retired, he lives in a 332-year- 
old house near Wallingford where he 
cultivates his gardens like “a horny- 
handed Berkshire rustic.” 


In the book—the Bishop of London 
calls it Dr. Inge’s “parting present’— 


the former “Gloomy Dean” describes. 


life as “a gigantic note of interroga- 
tion.” He thinks “civilization is plain- 
ly shooting the rapids,” but he suggests 
how men and women may still save it. 


Dr. Inge wrote a Lenten book once 
before, in 1924. This volume, “Per- 
sonal Religion and the Life of Devo- 
tion,” has gone into nine editions. The 
chapter on “Bereavement,” about the 
death of his little daughter Paula, has 
become a classic. 


For his Lenten book next year the 
Bishop of London has borrowed one of 
the contributors to “The Revealing 
Christ.” He is Canon Bernard Iddings 
Bell of St. John’s Cathedral, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 





KEYSTONE 


Bishop Winnington-Ingram of London: Cabbies 


as Well as Peers Write to Him for Advice 
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CANTOR: Eddie’s Impressions of 


Europe Impress the Press 

Eddie Cantor’s famous eyes (see 
cover) bulged more than ever last 
week. 

Song writers, radio editors, and five 
daughters, cluttered up the comedian’s 
Central Park West duplex apartment 
in New York City. Radio network 
press agents dogged his trail. The 
telephone rang constantly. There was 
a reason for this activity: the 42-year- 
old star was returning to his American 
radio fans. 

Last Sunday night at 8 E.S.T., Can- 
tor capered before a microphone for 
30 minutes. Pebeco toothpaste instead 
of Chase & Sanborn sponsored the art- 
ist; Columbia Broadcasting System 
carried the program instead of National 
Broadcasting Co. Cantor gets about 
$10,000 a broadcast. But the Cantor 
program was little altered. 

The comedian admits he has few new 
tricks. But he promised “a smoother 
performance this year.” Each Sunday 





BROADCASTS FEB. 9-15 
Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (9th): “Don Giovanni: In New York's 
Metropolitan Opera House Rosa Ponselle 
Ezio Pinza, and Tito Schipa sing Mozart's 
opera, first heard in Prague in 1787. 1 
E.T.; 12:55 C.T.; 11:65 M.T.; 10:55 P.T. 
NBC—W EAF—W4JZ. 

SUN. (10th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Werner Janssen, brilliant young 
conductor, directs the orchestra in Tschai- 
kovsky’s Fantasia, “Francesca d Ri 
mini,’”” Miaskovsky’s Symphony No. 7 
Opus 24, and Borodin’s symphony No. 2 
in B minor. 3:00 E.T.; 2:00 C.T.;1:00 M.T.; 
12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (llth): “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 

Patch:” Radio dramatization serial of 
Alice Hegan Rice’s popular old f 
10:45 E.T.; 9:45 C.T.; 8:45 M.T.; 7:45 P.1 
CBS. 
Lucrezia Bori: Opera star sings 
light concert selections, and one popu 
ballad, accompanied by Andre Kost 
lanetz’s orchestra of 40 musicians 8 
singers. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T. 
6:00 P.T. CBS. 

Frances Perkins: Secretary of Labor dis- 

cusses the administration’s proposed pro 

gram of social security. 10:30 E.T.; 9:30 

C.T.; 8:30 M.T.; 7:30 P.T. NBC—WEAF 

TUES. (12th): Lincoln Memorial Services: 
Broadcast from Springfield, Ill. Two thou 
sand American Legionnaires honor the ( 
War President. 2:30 E.T.; 1:30 C.T.; 12:30 
M.T.; 11:30 P.T. CBS. 

WED, (13th): Jack Pearl: Guttural-talking 
comedian drops his Baron von Munchau- 
sen role for a new one—Peter Pfeiffer. 
Billy K. Wells is still Pearl’s idea ma! 
Cliff Hall continues in the capacity 0! 
straight man. Freddie Rich’s orchest! 
supplies the musical portion of the »! 
minute show. 10:00 E.T.; 9:00 C.T.; 8:00 
M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 

THURS. (14th): “Five Star Jones:” Rad 
serial depicting the life of a cub reporte! 
on a large metropolitan newspaper, 4! 
how it affects his wife. 12:30 E.T.; 11::' 
C.T.; 10:30 M.T.; 9:30 P.T. CBS. 

Rudy Vallee: His Variety Hour. One c4 
usually count on a maximum of songs 
guest stars, and laughs on this big | 
gram, plus a short dramatic bit from 0! 
of Broadway’s current hits. 8:00 FT. 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. NBC— 
WEAF. 

FRI. (15th): Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: Th: 
First Lady of the United States and 1! 
Columbia Broadcasting System now ¢t 
for a shoe company im a series of ten pro- 
grams, heard over 62 stations. “It's ® 
Woman’s World” is the title of her firs 
broadcast. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T. 
5:00 P.T. CBS. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Bing Crosby, Voted by Radio Editors as the Year’s Best Jazz Singer, 


afternoon a studio audience will hear 
the program’s dress rehearsal. Audi- 
ence reactions will determine changes 
in final script of the actual broadcast, 
six hours later. “Broadway shows have 
tryouts, movies have previews,” Cantor 
explained, “‘so why shouldn’t radio pro- 
grams have a trial hearing?” 

His recent seven-week European trip 
made theatrical history. Ten thousand 
movie-crazy Londoners milled about 
the railroad station to greet Cantor. 
Newspapers gave their hawkers large 
placards, smeared with black headlines, 
proclaiming the American’s activities: 
“EDDIE CANTOR WILL BROAD- 
CAST.” 

“When I told the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. what I get for a broadcast 
in America, they almost fainted,” Can- 
tor recalled. So he told them to write 
their own check and distribute the 
money among four London charities. 
During his BBC broadcast he made an 
appeal to auto drivers as a plug for 
the safety campaign of Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, Britain’s Minister of Trans- 
port. 

In Rome, Cantor laughed at an 
Italian version of his picture “Roman 
Scandals.” His high-pitched cackling 
had been mimicked in Italian by a 
voice-double, and the title changed to 
“Scandals in a Museum.” 

Later he made two diplomatic bows: 
‘I talked with Mussolini for twenty 
minutes and with his son-in-law, Count 
Galeavvo Ciano, for an hour.” Cantor 
found Il Duce a good listener to his 
ideas about making American talkies 
in Italy. 

The comedian, born in New York’s 
ghetto, made his first stage appearance 
at the Clinton Music Hall in 1907. He 
Sang during the Summer in a Coney 
Island beer garden, where Jimmy Du- 
rante played piano. He married Ida 


Tobias, a small, plump New Yorker in 
1914. Ten consecutive musical comedy 
hits led him to fame. Cantor made his 
first silent picture in 1926. Nine years 
ago he made his radio debut over WOR. 

The 1929 stock market crash dented 
the comedian’s wallet. 


Later he re- 


Fills Out Census Blanks for His Rapidly Growing Family of Sons 





couped some of his losses by writing 
“Caught Short!” In it Cantor—or his 
ghost writer, David Freedman— pre- 
tended he thought Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
were blackface comedians. During the 
book’s first week 83,000 copies were 
sold. 

Cantor’s return from Europe Jan. 
15 made an impression even on the 
staid New York Times. It devoted al- 
most an entire column to his experi- 
ences and gave but one paragraph to 
Feodor Chaliapin and Mischa Elman, 
who arrived on the same boat. 

Cantor found Mussolini ‘the police- 
man of Europe ...a great man.” He 
thought the English “wonderful.” He 
did not visit Germany: “Why should I 
make people laugh that make my 


people cry?” 
« 


POLL: Benny, Husing, Tibbett, 
And Crosby Still the ‘Tops’ 


Radio editors had their field day last 
week. In The New York World-Tele- 
gram’s fourth annual poll, 260 of them 
registered their estimates of crooners, 
comics, commentators, and all other 
ether entertainers. 

Results printed Saturday in Scripps- 
Howard’s New York newspaper showed 
a monotonous similarity to 1934’s vot- 
ing. For the second consecutive year, 
Jack Benny, comedian; Ted Husing, 
sports announcer; Lawrence Tibbett, 
opera baritone, and Bing Crosby, croon- 
er, won first places. For the fourth 
consecutive year editors elected Guy 
Lombardo’s jazz band as the best on 
the air. 

Alton Cook, World-Telegram’s 30- 
year-old pipe-smoking radio editor, dis- 
covered an interesting trend in the re- 
sults. “The question and answer school 
of comedians is on the way out,” he 
noted, “because they used the same old 
jokes too many times.” 

Placed in this category were Jack 
Pearl, 1933 poll winner, Burns and Al- 
len, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor, Block and 
Sully, and Joe Penner, who finished 













RAY LEE JACKSON 
Helen Jepson, Opera Singer, Select- 
ed as Radio’s Find of the Year 


third this year, 441 votes behind Benny, 

Lux’s Theatre of the Air, which en- 
lists the services of Broadway and 
Hollywood’s best actors, took first place 
away from The March of Time (see 
page 38) as the best dramatic program. 
One Man’s Family, a human interest 
serial, came third. 


Girl singers ran the most exciting 
race. Jane Froman beat out Kate Smith 
by two votes for her first victory. 
Crossley rates her program at only 8 
per cent, and her portly rival’s at 16 
per cent. Helen Jepson, blond and 
beautiful opera singer, the editors con- 
sidered radio’s most important discov- 
ery. She sings on Paul Whiteman’s 
Kraft-Phoenix hour. 


Rudy Vallee, a microphone pioneer, 
runs a 60-minute variety show for 
Fleischmann yeast. As a unit the pro- 
gram was voted the third best com- 
plete show. But Vallee’s singing hard- 
ly got a vote. His band was sixteenth. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD IN 
THE WORLD-TELEGRAM’S 
1935 RADIO POLL 

COMEDIANS: Jack Benny, Fred Allen, Joe Penner. 

DANCE BANDS: Guy Lombardo, Wayne King, 
Fred Waring. 

QUARTETS: Mills Brothers, Boswell Sisters, The 
Revelers. 

OPERA STARS: Lawrence Tibbett, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Grace Moore. 

MALE JAZZ SINGERS: Bing Crosby, Frank Parker, 
Lanny Ross. 

FEMALE JAZZ SINGERS: Jane Froman, Kate 
Smith, Ruth Etting. 

SPORTS ANNOUNCER: Ted Husing, Graham Mc- 
Namee, Don Wilson. 

STUDIO ANNOUNCER: James Wallington, David 
Ross, Milton Cross. 

ACTOR: Mary Pickford, Don Ameche, June 
Meredith. 

COMMENTATORS: Edwin C. Hill, Alexander 
Woollcott, Lowell Thomas. 

CONDUCTORS: Leopold Stokowski, Arturo Tos- 
canini, Victor Kolar. 

INSTRUMENTALISTS: Albert Spalding, Jascha 
Heifetz, Dave Rubinoff. 

DRAMA: Lux Theatre of the Air, The March of 
Time, One Man’s Family. 

MUSICAL PROGRAMS: Fred Waring, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Palmolive Operettas. 

CHILDRENS’ PROGRAMS: Singing Lady, Orphan 
Annie, Buck Rogers. 

FAVORITE PROGRAMS: Jack Benny, Fred Allen, 
Rudy Vallee. 

HOUSEHOLD ASSISTANCE: Ida Bailey Allen, 
Betty Crocker, Mystery Chef. 

FIND OF YEAR: Helen Jepson. 
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GOLD CLAUSE: The Supreme Court Justices 


Announce No Decision, But Break a Precedent 


The nine venerable Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
met in their shabby conference room in 
the Capitol’s basement last Saturday. 
Reporters gathered around the guarded 
door. Window shades came down to 
shut out prying eyes. The nation 
awaited the Justices’ decision on the 
gold clause. 

Uncertainty overhung the country as 
though a declaration of war were im- 
minent. Business men hesitated to 
make forward contracts. The governors 
of security exchanges throughout ‘the 
country met to consider the possibility 
of closing their market places if the 
decision sent prices haywire. 

In Washington, members of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission were 
reported to be considering the same 
question. ‘In the public interest,” they 
have the power to close 47 exchanges 
in cities from coast to coast. 

Administration leaders, although con- 
fident of a favorable decision, outlined 
legislation to offset adverse rulings. In 
event of a hostile decision, the White 
House planned to issue a statement im- 
mediately, outlining its policies. 

The Justices deliberated about four 
hours. Only the drawn shades indi- 
cated anything unusual. The meeting 
was the regular preliminary to ‘“de- 
cision day” the following Monday. 


In midafternoon J. Elmore Cropley, 
clerk of the court, posted a typewritten 
notice on the bulletin boards of the 
Senate and House press galleries: 


“The Chief Justice, in order to avoid 
an unnecessary crowding of the court 
room on Monday, directs the clerk to 
announce that the court is not ready as 
yet to announce a decision in the gold- 
clause cases and hence there will be no 
announcement on that day.” 

Gray-haired court attaches could not 
recall a precedent. Never before had 
the court issued an announcement 





of its future actions. Only one incident 
in history offered a near parallel. 

In March, 1917, a nation-wide rail- 
road strike impended; the country was 
veering into war. The Supreme Court 
had before it the Adamson Act, which 
decreed an eight-hour day for railroad 
employes. If the court ruled for the 
act, the strike might be called off. 

Franklin K. Lane, then Secretary of 
the Interior, called on Chief Justice 
Edward D. White early Saturday morn- 
ing. Daniel Willard, railroad expert and 
chairman of the advisory commission 
of the National Defense Council, waited 
outside. Secretary Lane came out and 
nodded to Mr. Willard. The Baltimore 
& Ohio president hurried to New York, 
apparently with some information. Af- 
ter an all-night session with labor and 
rail leaders, the strike was called off. 
The court’s decision came two days 
later and upheld the act. 

In Supreme Court conferences, the 
Justices come to express their opinions 
and to vote. The Chief Justice speaks 
first and votes last. The newest Justice 
votes first, on the theory that his opin- 
ion might be swayed by the older mem- 
bers. A majority vote rules the deci- 
sion. Unless a messenger is called, no 
one, not even a court attendant, enters 
during deliberation. 

For an interval after decision and 
before the decision is read, the secret 
rests with one man besides the nine 
Justices—Clarence E. Bright, manager 
of Pearson’s Printing Shop. His firm 
has been the court’s printing servant 
since pre-Civil War days. No judicial 
secret has ever escaped from the little 
shop at 519 11th St. N. W., Washington. 

When his office bell rings, Mr. Bright, 
a tall, gray-haired man, peers out 
through a little window. He admits 
shyly that he is a printer: “My work is 
mostly mechanical but it has its ethical 
side. That’s why I can’t tell you a 
thing about myself or my work.” 


Beneath a Gold Eagle in the Supreme Court’s Chamber the Fate of the Gold Clause Rests 






Mr. Bright won’t even tell his age: 
“I’m like a woman about that.” 

He admits, however, that the manu- 
script from the court is given in sec- 


tions to his typesetters. No man can 
tell from his section the gist of the 
opinion. Mr. Bright reserves for him- 
self the vital parts, often only a line or 
two. This he sets up himself, then 
puts the whole together. 

The precedent-breaking announce- 
ment of the Supreme Court came two 
days after the first anniversary of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s executive order reducing 
the gold content of the dollar to 59.06 
per cent of its former gold content. 

Unless the court breaks another 
precedent, the gold-clause decision will 
not be handed down before Feb. 11. 
Though bound by no law, the court 
never hands down important decisions 
except on Mondays. 


» 
BRAZIL: Coffee, Nuts, Castor Oil 


For Autos, Gum, and Soap 


In the future Americans probably 
will swallow more castor oil and Brazil 
nuts. Residents of Brazil will buy more 
American automobiles, consume greater 
quantities of oatmeal and chewing gum, 
and bathe oftener with American-made 
soap. 

To achieve these benefits, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and Brazilian Am- 
bassador Oswaldo Aranha sat at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s desk last week and 
scratched their signatures on a sheet of 
paper. Cameras clicked while govern- 
ment officials crowded around and the 
President grinned broadly. 

The ceremony celebrated the conclu- 
sion of a trade agreement between Un- 
cle Sam and his second best South 
American customer (Argentina ranks 
first). 

“This marks the first break in the 
log-jam of international trade,” rejoiced 
Mr. Hull. “Agreements of a similar 
nature are in the making with fifteen 
other countries.” 

American exporters applauded en- 
thusiastically. On such varied products 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 


THE NEW CLASS 


ADDRESSOGRAPH DOES THE WORK 
10 TO 50 TIMES FASTER 


FRoM A COMPLETE TYPING UNIT IT PRINTS: Names and numbers on 
time cards +f names, operations and rates on piece-work tickets +/ 
names, rates and deductions on pay-roll sheets ./ names, nu . 
dates and amounts on pay checks,/information on pay envelopes,/ 
customers’ names, addresses and dates on bills and ledger pages /f 
addresses on direct mail advertising 4/ instructions on production 
orders and schedule cards ./ data on tabulating cards—items and 
°perations on cost sheets—data on many other factory forms / 
dealers’ names and ‘addresses on sales helps ./ names, addresses 
and salutations on sales and collection letters +/ names and ad- 
dresses on announcements, price lists and bulletins ./ stock items 
on inventory sheets and assembly requisitions ./ names and ad- 
dresses on shipping tags and labels «/ short messages on post 

and package inserts. 3 


THE ADDRESSOGRAPH LINE INCLUDES MORE 
THAN 50 MODELS... PRICES AS LOW AS $42.50 


5 DIFFERENT 


OFFICE JOBS 
oor thes salen 


ADDRESSOGRAPH is answering 
today’s challenge for newer, faster, more accurate, more eco- 
nomical business methods. By speeding routine operations... 
eliminating errors... reducing office expenses and unprofitable 
overhead . . . it is building bigger profits for tens of thousands 
of businesses . . . large and small. 

Shorter working hours... higher wages ... no overtime... 
these new conditions make Addressograph indispensable to every 
business office, federal, state or local government department, 
and non-commercial organization. Wherever names and data 
must be copied .. . frequently or occasionally ... Addressograph 
does the job 10 to 50 times faster . . . without mistakes. It takes 
the drudgery out of countless office jobs. 

Check over the partial list of its many uses shown at the 
left, with your own business in mind. Addressograph will pay 
for itself on any one of these tasks. And most Addressograph 
owners use it—not only for one—but for many purposes. 

Our trained representative, who is constantly in your vicinity, 
will gladly discuss the money -saving and profit-making possi- 
bilities of Addressograph in your own business. Consult your 
phone book, or write to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION "4 
(Addressograph Division) 

Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


: Addressagraph 


MORE THAN AN ADDRESSING MACHINE 
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T IS axiomatic that adver- 
tising is most productive of 
results when placed in close 


proximity to spot news. The 
concise summation of news, ac- 
companied by background facts 
that go -beyond the bare news 
itself, and supplemented with 
action-photographs, completes 
the true cycle of information. 


This combination reaches its 
perfect balance in News-WEEK. 
Every seven days—fifty-two 
times a year—more than 100,000 
homes receive through NeEws- 
WEEK’s columns their impres- 
sions of a world astir. 





Keyed to speed, News-WEEK 
is a swiftly moving panorama of 
mankind in motion. It deals in 
facts without fancy, in occur- 
rences rather than opinion; it is 
edited with precision and with- 
out prejudice. 


No magazine can thus serve a 
hundred thousand family units 
successfully without sharing with 
its advertisers the same eager 
acceptance already accorded the 
text matter of its pages. 


YOUR ADVERTISINGIS 
NEWS—PRINT IT IN 


NEWS-WEEK 











Ambassador Aranha and Secretary of State Hull (Right) Sign- 
ing the Brazil Trade Agreement at President Roosevelt’s Desk 


as motor cars, canned salmon and as- 
paragus, steel files, linoleum, and sur- 
gical gauze—28 items in all—Brazil 
promised to lower tariffs 20 to 60 per 
cent. 

In return, the United States cut 
duties 50 per cent on seven items— 
shelled and unshelled Brazil nuts, castor 
beans, Manganese ore, balsam, ipecac, 
and mate, the Brazilian tea. 

Biggest concession the South Ameri- 
cans won was Uncle Sam’s promise to 
keep coffee on the free list. In the Unit- 
ed States almost three cups of coffee 
are consumed daily for every inhab- 
itant. Brazilian growers hope to boost 
this ration. Coffee normally comprises 
85 per cent of Brazilian exports to this 
country. 

In slashing the duty on manganese 
ore, the State Department tickled steel 
producers, who import large quantities 
of the metal for alloys. American man- 
ganese interests, on the other hand, pro- 
tested bitterly, but vainly. The State 
Department pointed out that less than 
200 men work in domestic manganese 
mines, while the steel industry employs 
about 400,000 workers. 

Unlike the trade agreement signed 
last August with Cuba, the Brazilian 
pact is based on the most-favored-na- 
tion principle. This means, explained 
the State Department, ‘‘that the con- 
cessions which each country grants... 
will . . . be extended to like products of 
other countries.” 

Reporters hastened to ask if the tar- 
iff cuts applied to Russia. They knew 
that efforts to settle the Soviet debt had 
fallen through earlier in the week (see 
page 6). 

State Department officials replied 
that Russia would not be allowed to 
participate in the tariff concessions un- 
til ‘‘several questions” were clarified. 

Almost half of the manganese used 
in the United States is imported from 
the Soviet. Without sharing in the tar- 
iff slash, Russia cannot compete in the 
American market against manganese 
from Brazil. 

When the Brazilian Parliament rati- 
fies the pact, it will become effective for 
two years. During this period govern- 
ment officials hope trade between the 
two nations may revive. American ex- 
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ports to Brazil shrank from almost 
$109,000,000 in 1929 to only $40,000,000 
last year. Imports suffered a similar 
collapse. 

Brazil is one of the few countries 
from which Uncle Sam buys more than 
he sells. 


RFC: Act Revives Corporation, 


Encourages Air Conditioning 


Last week the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. nearly died. Its lending 
power was due to expire at midnight, 
Jan. 31. A few hours before the dead- 
line President Roosevelt signed a bill 
that had been rushed through Congress 
to prolong the corporation’s existence 
for two more years. 

Passed first in the Senate, the bill 
was completely rewritten by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. On 
the floor of the House, Representatives 
offered additional amendments—many 
picayune, some absurd. 

Representative Fred L. Crawford of 
Michigan asked to have the wording of 
a paragraph changed from “more de- 
sirable than” to “as desirable as.” 

“T do not think there will be any ob- 
jection to the gentleman’s amendment,” 
observed Chairman Henry B. Steagall 
of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

But Mr. Crawford insisted on mak- 
ing a speech. While Congressmen 
squirmed impatiently in their chairs, 
he criticized the RFC for not explain- 
ing why it rejected loans. By the time 
he had finished, most members of the 
House were so bored they rejected his 
amendment. 

As passed, the bill broadened RFC's 
powers. In future its loans may ex- 
tend to 1945 instead of having to ma- 
ture by 1940. 

To increase the corporation's aid to 
railroads, Congress empowered it to 
purchase or guarantee up to $350,000,- 
000 of railroad obligations. Hereto- 
fore, in helping railroads, RFC was re- 


stricted to making loans. 


Other new powers: to lend up to $10,- - 


000,000 to mining companies, but no 
more than $20,000 to any one firm; to 
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purchase or lend money on the stock 
of mortgage loan institutions; to make 
loans totaling $300,000,000 to concerns 
that finance the sale of electrical, 
plumbing, or air-conditioning appli- 
ances. 

In urging adoption of this section, 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee pointed out that air conditioning 
“may be the lever to pry the country 
out of this depression the way auto- 
mobiles and radios helped the country 
out of previous depressions.” 

Since RFC was created in February, 
1932, it has disbursed almost $7,000,- 
000,000 in loans, allocations for relief, 
and purchases of securities. Among 
the corporation’s borrowers, banks got 
the most funds, with railroads second. 
Some 51 per cent of total loans and in- 
vestments have been repaid. 

Although it is the world’s biggest 
lending agency, RFC has no money 
vaults. Its funds are kept in the United 
States Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. Through the Treasury it 
borrows ‘the money it uses for its gi- 
gantic operations. 

Monday Chairman Jesse H. Jones an- 


nounced that the RFC will have about | 
$1,000,000,000 to lend this year. It has | 


$400,000,000 available now, and expects 
repayments of $600,000,000 more. 


. 
‘BABY’ BONDS: Treasury Offers 


New Bait to Small Investors 


Next month Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau plans to sell novel gov- 
ernment “baby” bonds to investors 
throughout the country. Mar. 1, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with impressive cere- 
mony, will open the public sale by pur- 
chasing the first bond. 

The Senate last week gave authority 
to this transaction by amending the 
Second Liberty Bond Act. The meas- 


HARRIS-EWING 
Secretary Morgenthau, Who Believes 
That ‘Baby’ Bonds Have a Future 
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ure, already passed by the House, sets 
up a more flexible system of govern- 
ment financing. It replaces the flat 
limitations of the present law with a 
“revolving fund” for securities issues. 

Hitherto the Treasury has had au- 
thority to issue long-term bonds up to 
a total of $28,000,000,000. Once it 
reached this limit, it could not sell ad- 
ditional bonds even though it had re- 
tired a large portion of those already 
issued. In a recent statement, the 
Treasury revealed it had retired near- 
ly $12,000,000,000 of the $25,500,000,- 
000 worth it had sold. 

The new measure cuts the top bond- 
issue limit to $25,000,000,000, but allows 
this amount to be outstanding at any 
one time. By permitting the Treasury 
to replace retired issues with new 
bonds, the law increased the Treasury’s 
present long-term borrowing power by 
about $9,000,000,000. 

In the shorter term field the Treas- 
ury has been able to keep no more than 
$20,000,000,000 worth outstanding at 
any one time, half of that in notes, the 
other half in certificates and bills. The 
new measure maintains the former to- 
tal limit, but wipes out the division re- 
strictions. The Treasury has the choice 
of using any one or all three types of 
securities in reaching the total. 

The Treasury hopes to sell hundreds 
of millions of the new United States 
Savings Bonds—the “baby” bonds. They 
are called ‘“‘babies’” because they will 
be sold in denominations as low as $25, 
making a direct appeal to the general 
public to place savings in government 
securities. 

The bonds are similar to endowment 
insurance policies. The issues, sold on a 
discount basis, will be limited to an an- 
nual maximum yield of 3 per cent. In- 
stead of collecting yearly interest, the 
buyer will pay less than the face value 
of the bond and collect full value when 
it matures in from ten to twenty years. 
At a 3 per cent yield, the buyer would 
pay about $76 for a $100 ten-year bond. 
The issue is tax free. 

The bonds will be issued in monthly 
series and sold through postoffices. The 
Postoffice Department will act as safe- 
deposit box for the owner. A purchaser 
can accept a receipt and leave the bond 
in its custody. 

No person can hold more than $10,- 
000 of the bonds issued during any one 
year. A buyer may not transfer or sell 
his bonds, but he may recover his pur- 
chasing price and a slight adjustment 
for yield by turning them in. 


* 
RAILROADS: Mr. Eastman Urges 


Voluntary Collective Action 
Joseph B. Eastman has declared “I 
am no Moses” leading the railroads 
out of the wilderness. The ambition 
of the aggressive, squash-playing Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation is 
merely to “supply the most efficient 
means of transport” for the nation. 
Mr. Eastman, in a two-volume report 
to President Roosevelt and Congress, 
last week laid out three possible plans. 
“One follows conservative lines of 
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thought,” he said, “with main reliance 
on private capital and enterprise; the 
second is bolder and involves a use of 
governmental power to compel a very 
radical change in railroad conditions, 
but still preserves the principle of pri- 
vate ownership; the third departs from 
this principle and makes railroad trans- 
portation a direct function of the 
government.” 

Under Plan I, which Mr. Eastman 
recommends, Federal regulation would 
be extended to all forms of transpor- 
tation. At present “the Federal gov- 
ernment regulates railroads thorough- 
ly, it regulates other carriers little or 
not at all,” the report declares. 

“With the help and stimulus from 
the Coordinator of Transportation,” 
Mr. Eastman believes that the rail- 
roads can solve many of their prob- 
lems. He advises modern equipment, 
combined facilities and service, the 
elimination of wasteful competition. 
Voluntary collective action is the basis 
of Plan I. It contains legislative pro- 
posals which provide “dismissal com- 
pensation” to workers thrown out of 





Joseph Eastman, Who Laid Out Three 
Plans for Transportation’s Future 


employment by increased efficiency of 
railroad plants. 

Mr. Eastman admitted that the 
greatest fault of Plan I “is that its 
good results will be accomplished 
rather slowly.” Its success “would 
largely be in the hands of the railroad 
managements” which “must subordi- 
nate their individual interests to the 
general good of the industry. Half 
measures and compromises will not do.” 

Plan II would consolidate American 
railroads into seven systems. It would 
have the advantage of speed, “but 
litigation would follow and the result 
is uncertain.” 

Plan III proposes outright govern- 
ment ownership and operation of rail- 
roads. “It contains the greatest po- 
tentialities of good and at the same 
time the greatest possibilities of harm. 
Only an enlightened public opinion 
could make it successful, Mr. Eastman 
said, and he “has as yet seen no evi- 
dence of such public opinion.” Failure 
of the first plan, he warned, might 
make the third “inevitable.” 

To coordinate Federal regulation of 
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all transportation, Mr. Eastman sug- 
gested enlargement of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from eleven to 
sixteen members. He would split it 
into four divisions—finance, railroad, 
water and pipeline, and motor and air. 
Chairmen of the four divisions and a 
chairman of the commission would 
form a control board, whose decisions 
would be binding. A permanent Co- 
ordinator of Transportation would con- 
centrate on prevention and planning 
rather than the “cure of evils.” 

Present ICC commissioners heartily 
endorsed most of the Coordinator’s pro- 
posals, but balked at “a reorganiza- 
tion of the ICC along complex and 
novel lines.” Chairman Hugh M. Tate, 
writing for all but Commissioner Mill- 
er, said the control board “will be in 
essence the commission.” Other com- 
missioners would be “little more than 
examiners and privileged to vote in 
put a limited class of cases.” 


* Mr. Eastman, in suggesting that con- 
trol of aviation be vested in the ICC, 
found an ally in the President. Though 
the Federal Aviation Commission, in 
its recent report on stabilizing the 
aeronautical industry, asked formation 
of an Air Commerce Commission, Mr. 
Roosevelt definitely opposed it. 

In his message, which went to Con- 
gress with the aviation report, the 
President said: “. .. The aviation com- 
mission further recommends the cre- 
ation of a temporary Air Commerce 
Commission. In this recommendation 
I am unable to concur. I believe we 
should avoid the multiplication of 
separate regulatory agencies... There- 
fore. . . a division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can well serve 
the needs of air transportation .. .” 


STRAUSS: Peanuts Cause Fall 
Of ‘Impregnable’ British Firm 


Snow and suicide in India last week 
precipitated one of the worst London 
business failures since Clarence C. 
Hatry’s vast securities structure—built 
on the Photomaton, a_ slot-machine 
camera—collapsed in 1929. 

Strauss & Co., Ltd., one of the “big 
five” British grain-trading firms, went 
to the wall with losses reported as high 
as £1,800,000 (nearly $9,000,000). Non- 
fulfillment of contracts to deliver pea- 
nuts—‘‘ground nuts,” Britons call them 
—caused its downfall. 


Chief European peanut importers are 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
France, and Germany. There the nut 
—botanically a vegetable—is an im- 
portant base of butter and lard sub- 
stitutes. Cattle thrive on a partial diet 
of pressed peanuts. 


India, with a normal annual harvest 
of 3,000,000 tons, is the principal pea- 
nut source for European users. Some 
weeks ago an unprecedented snowfall 
destroyed a large part of the crop. 
Prices Shot up 24 per cent. Strauss, 
caught on the rise,” found itself un- 


able to make deliveries on large future 
commitments, 
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COUNT PENNIES 


Williams Shaving Cream not only 
saves your pennies—a little goes so 
far—but offers three other savings: 


Saves your time. Softens the beard 
quickly—keeps it soft. 


Saves your disposition. Its rich 
lather lubricates your skin; thus 
banishes razor-pull. 


Saves your face. It’s so mild and 
kind to your skin that it keeps your 
face fit in all kinds of weather. 


Even the tube itself is superior— 
with its attached cap that can’t get 
lost. 

And after every shave—whether with 
Williams Luxury Shaving Cream; 
Glider, the Williams Brushless Shave; 
or anything else—a dash of Aqua 
Velva, the scientific after-shaving 
preparation. 
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structed Henry Whitehouse, general 
manager in Bombay, to “stop payment 
and cease trading.” Mr. Whitehouse, 
in a frenzy of despair, killed himself 
by leaping from a fourth-story window 
of the palatial Taj Mahal Hotel. That 
tragedy substantiated rumors. that 
Strauss was in serious financial diffi- 
culty. 

On petition of six Indian banks 
Strauss was placed in receivership. Au- 
tomatically it lost its trading privileges 
on “The Baltic’—the exchange where 
Londoners have congregated for two 
centuries “for the purchase and sale 
of cereals.” Although no other firms 
were seriously affected, business on the 
floor became temporarily disorganized. 
Strauss’s failure was the single sub- 
ject of the day. 

Long regarded in London as “im- 
pregnable,” Strauss & Co., Ltd., began 
as dealers in hops. Gradually the com- 
pany expanded its interests into grains, 
peanuts, and other oil seeds. Associate 
firms, all carrying the name of Strauss, 
do business in Hamburg, Germany; 
Bombay and Karachi, India; New York, 
San Francisco, and Portland, Ore. 

Head of the house is 72-year-old Ed- 
ward Anthony Strauss. Members of 
Parliament are well acquainted with 
his florid complexion, bald head, and 
heavy mustache. With few interruptions 
he has sat in the House of Commons 


| Since 1906. 


STUDEBAKER: Smart Handling 
Lifts Two-Year Receivership 


Studebaker Brothers Manufacturing 
Co. of South Bend, Ind., faced its first 
great crisis in 1869. Then the newly 
completed Union Pacific Railroad be- 
gan to cut into traffic carried along 
transcontinental roads in covered Con- 
estoga wagons made by Studebaker. 
The company met the gradual en- 
croachment of the iron horse by scrap- 
ping its Conestogas and finding new 
markets. 

In the Fall of 1932 Studebaker Cor- 
poration, motor-making successor to 
the carriage firm, faced a _ tighter 
emergency. In the three years since 
October, 1929, the company had opti- 
mistically paid out as dividends $10,- 
000,000 more than it had earned. Work- 
ing capital had fallen below $2,000,000. 
When a merger with the strongly in- 
trenched White Motor Co.—undertaken 
to expand Studebaker’s truck business 
—was delayed a few weeks by a dis- 
gruntled 3 per cent of White stock- 
holders, bankers shut off the credit 
faucet. A “friendly” receivership fol- 
lowed. 

Last week Federal Judge Thomas 
W. Slick, who granted the receivership 
in March, 1933, decided that Stude- 
baker was again strong enough to 
stand on its own feet. He approved a 
reorganization plan. 

Studebaker’s ability to emerge from 
receivership in less than two years 
rested largely on two factors. One was 
the excellence of plant and the car’s 
popularity. The other was the ability 





and unflagging labor of the three re- 
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ceivers—Paul G. Hoffman and Harold 
S. Vance, former Studebaker vice presj- 
dents, and Ashton G. Bean, head of 
White Motor Co., now a Studebaker 
subsidiary. 

Ordinarily receivers concern them- 
selves with salvaging the wreck and 
liquidating it for the benefits of credi- 
tors. But less than 24 hours after 
Messrs. Hoffman, Vance, and Bean took 
over their job, they decided upon a 
daring plan to keep the business afioat, 
It required instant action—to the point 
of routing Judge Slick out of bed in the 
middle of the night. Mr. Hoffman then 
calmly told the complaining judge that 
he wanted permission to spend $100,- 
000. 

If even a few days went by, Mr. 
Hoffman explained, Studebaker would 
lose dealers and customers. Rival sales- 
men would point to the receivership 
and suggest that poor Studebaker cars 
had caused it. With $100,000 the re- 
ceivers could cover the country with 
newspaper advertising: “Studebaker 
Carries On.” Judge Slick authorized 
the campaign. 

Results justified his decision. During 
the 22 months of receivership Stude- 
baker sold nearly 90,000 cars. Despite 
extraordinary expenditures, deficits 
melted. An operating loss of $8,400,000 
in 1932 faded to $1,700,000 the follow- 
ing year and to less than $1,000,000 in 
1934. 

Production director in the emergency 
setup was Mr. Vance, big, bald, and 
mustached. Born in Michigan 45 years 
ago, he planned to go to West Point. 
At 19, excited by the possibilities of 
automobiles, he ignored the allure of 
gold braid and became a Studebaker 
mechanic. During the receivership his 
acumen and foresight made it possible 
for the factory to operate without bor- 
rowing money. Under the reorganiza- 
tion Mr. Vance becomes Studebaker’s 
new chairman. 

Paul Hoffman, the new president, is 
not quite 42. His first job after leaving 
the University of Chicago was selling 
automobiles. Soon he migrated to Los 
Angeles. There he sold so many cars 
that Studebaker offered him the New 
York City territory when he was only 
26. Mr. Hoffman refused; he preferred 
being his own boss. Eleven years ago 
he agreed to go to South Bend as vice 
president in charge of sales. His 
knowledge of dealer psychology was 
responsible for the successful $100,000 
advertising drive in 1933. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: U. S. Steel 
And Bethlehem Report Gains 


The country’s two biggest steel mak- 
ers last week announced preliminary 
earnings for 1934. 

United States Steel Corp. reported a 
net loss of $21,700,904, as against 4 
$36,501,123 loss in 1933. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., second largest in the in- 
dustry, announced net income of $550,- 
571, compared with a deficit of $8,735,- 
723 in 1933. 

As they have done in each quarter 
for the past two years, directors of 
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U. S. Steel declared a 50-cent dividend 
on the 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock. Bethlehem’s directors declared 
no dividend. 


Myron C. Taylor, U. S. Steel’s opera- 
loving board chairman, announced that 
his company employed 189,900 persons 
in 1934, as against 172,577 in 1933. 
Workers earned average wages of 70 
cents an hour in 1934 compared with 59 
cents in 1933. 


The industry employed an average of 
409,349 persons throughout the year. 
American steel workers, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute revealed, earn 
hourly wages 120 to 650 per cent higher 
than workers in foreign mills. 

SPEED: On a Pennsylvania Railroad 
inspection train 128 guests drank free 
champagne. They were celebrating elec- 
trification of the line between Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. 


The inspection train broke records 
by making the 269-mile round trip in 3 
hours, 54%4 minutes running time—1 


INTERNATIONAL 


Myron C. Taylor, Who Reported 
Employment Gains in U. S. Steel 


hour, 3144 minutes less than the Con- 
gressional Limited, fastest regular pas- 
senger train on the route. 


For a short spurt, the train hit 102.7 
miles an hour. Some passengers in the 
dining car complained that their soup 
and coffee spilled on the tablecloth. 


Pennsylvania reported last week net 
operating income of $61,317,000 in 
1934, about the same as 1933’s figure. 

Race: By a sudden spurt in the home- 
stretch, Chevrolet last year kept Ford 
from winning first place in domestic 
passenger car sales. Early in the year, 
while Chevrolet was enmeshed in labor 
disputes, Ford took the lead and held it 
through November. Heavy year-end 
Sales enabled Chevrolet to dash first 
across the finish line. 


Final score was 534,906 for Chevrolet, 
against Ford’s 530,528, as measured by 
registration figures. These two makes 
Sold 56 per cent of all new passenger 
cars registered last year. 
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Washington Herald’s 


Reporter Beats Out the Event 


Home-bound night watchmen and 
early-rising government clerks last 
week read a blazing “streamer” in the 
6 A. M. edition of Hearst’s Washington 
Herald: “MAIS AND LEGENZA DIE 
IN CHAIR.” Under it ran a grisly tale 
of the execution in the Richmond, Va., 
penitentiary of Robert Mais and Walter 
Legenza, bank robbers. 

“As the sun touched the horizon” ran 
the story, “. .. (guards) came to get 
‘Bloody Bob’ Mais... He _ shouted 
‘wait a moment. Just a minute. I'll 
tell.’ A guard grabbed him by each 
eee 
“Still flat on his back on his cot in 
an adjoining cell, Legenza... shouted: 
‘Come on Bobby, don’t be yellow’... 

“Legenza died cursing the law, him- 
self, and God.” 

Minute details told how a condemned 
Negro prisoner sang spirituals while 
the two walked their last mile; how one 
of the execution jury “who asked that 
his name be withheld” reacted to the 
macabre sight. 

The Herald’s ably written, meticu- 
lously detailed story had only one flaw: 
it was on the streets just 1 hour and 
50 minutes before the condemned pair 
went to their deaths. 

Eugene Meyer’s conservative Wash- 
ington Post, arch enemy of Hearst’s 
Herald, petulantly observed: “One of 
the most astonishing performances in 
local newspaper history was given to 
the people of this city yesterday... An 
unnamed witness ... (told) how Mais 
. .. Was carried to the execution room 
. .- Actually he walked to the chair 
... The slogan of the newspaper in 
question is “Truth, Justice, Public Serv- 
ice.’ ”’ 

Washington tittered over this latest 
outcropping of the Post-Herald feud. 
Eleanor Medill (Cissie) Patterson, edi- 
tor of Hearst’s Herald, has repeatedly 
charged the rival Post with “being dead 
on its feet.” Last week she refused to 
say whether she thought a paper should 
describe events before they happened. 


7 
DRY PLEDGE: Kansas Editor 


Exacts Abstinence for Silence 


Newspaper editors who have not 
had requests to omit certain stories 
from their columns could be counted 
on one hand. Generally the stories 
cover the arrest of prominent citizens 
for drunkenness. 

Last week Charles Spencer, editor of 
The Independence (Kan.) Reporter, 
told how he treated such favor seek- 
ers. He omits the story of people 
who have tippled their way to jail 
provided they swear to remain sober 
in future. Of the 100-odd who signed 
the pledge, only three have broken 
faith, “One ... was a rather im- 
portant advertiser,” Mr. Spencer 
added. 
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New York and California Round the World, 
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guidebooks have forgotten, then continue on 
another President Liner with the same com- 
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President Liners are big, luxurious ships— 
more than 520 feet long—famous for their 
steady-riding qualities, their atmosphere of 
informality and their food. Your travel agent 
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of our offices: 604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 
S. DearbornSt.,Chicago; Statler Bldg. Boston; 
311 California St.,San Francisco; 514 W. Sixth 
St.,Los Angeles; Washington, D.C., Toronto, 
Cleveland, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, San 
Diego, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 
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SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR | 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 


UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 

















ABOUT WHAT YOU 
PUT IN YOUR PIPE 


TRY : 
PINKUSSOHNS 
ouvw 


SMOKING TOBACCO 









I+s TOBACCO that wins on the merits 
of a simple blend. Just three well chosen 
leafs in a combination so th and sweet 
tempered that it has filled the favorite pipes 
of thousands for more than 20 years without 
a change. 


The widespread acceptance of Pinkussohn’s 
Potpourri is based on the fact that a great 
many smokers are capable of appreciating 
something finer in pipe tobaccos. If you are 
one of them, ask for a sample packet and 
judge for yourself. 


4. S. PINKUSSOHN CIGAR CO. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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MEDICINE: N. Y. Monkey Serum 
Fights ‘Polio’ 


At the foot of 16th Street on New 
York’s grimy East River waterfront 
perches the Willard Parker Hospital. 
Here city doctors treat indigent citi- 
zens. Here researchers seek cause and 
cure for the contagious diseases that 
beset the metropolis’s closely packed 
millions. 

Out of the sixth-floor City Health De- 
partment laboratories in this building 
a messenger trotted last week. Tucked 
under an arm he carried an ice-packed 
tin box containing a flask of syrupy, 
milk-white, infantile paralysis (polio- 
myelitis) vaccine. A few minutes later 
he deposited the package in a post- 
office sub-station. Within an hour it 
was en route by transcontinental plane 
to Los Angeles County health authori- 
ties. 

The present mild infantile paralysis 
epidemic is by no means as serious as 
last year’s “polio” scourge. During the 
Summer Los Angeles County reported 
2,112 cases. The few scattered cases at 
present are providing Dr. Maurice Bro- 
die, young New York Health Depart- 
ment worker, with his first opportunity 
to assemble wide clinical data on the 
preventive vaccine he discovered last 
year. 

Meager funds supplied by New York 
City financed his early research work. 
But when the California cases cropped 
out, Dr. Brodie appealed to the Milbank 
Memorial Fund and the Warm Springs, 
New York, and Rockefeller foundation 
for more money. Between them they 
raked up $15,000. Immediately crates 
of $8 rhesus monkeys from India began 
to arrive in his cluttered laboratory. 

First the British-born doctor infected 
them with live virus taken from dead 
infantile paralysis victims. As soon as 
the monkeys developed virulent cases 
he killed them. Then he ripped out their 
diseased spinal cords and crushed them 
in a solution of formalin. Each spinal 
cord supplies one dozen 5-cubic-centi- 
meter preventive doses of vaccine. 

To get serum for California Dr. Bro- 
die has been sending 30 or 35 monkeys 
a week to a simian heaven. The vaccine 
they supply is enough to immunize 260 
to 420 children. In all he has shipped 
California 1,000 preventive doses. How 
long the immunization lasts Dr. Brodie 
does not know. But he is reasonably 
sure that 85 per cent of those inoculat- 
ed received immunity for at least five 
months—an ample period to guard any 
person during the short-lived epidemics. 
Infantile paralysis, a hot-weather mal- 
ady, is usually limited to Summer 
months. 

In past epidemics the disease has hit 
hospital staffs harder than patients. In 
the present one all medical workers 
have been vaccinated. No one treat- 
ing the 127 recorded sufferers has been 
struck. 

In Philadelphia, Prof. John Albert 
Kolmer of Temple University offered 
his paralysis preventive to the public 


in California 
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Prof. John A. Kolmer, Who Offered 
His Paralysis Vaccine to the Public 


for the second consecutive week. The 
Kolmer vaccine resembles Brodie’s in 
all respects save one. Dr. Kolmer grinds 
his monkeys’ spinal cords in sodium 
ricinoleate, which leaves the virus 
alive in small, controllable amounts, in- 
stead of in formalin which kills the 
virus but does not destroy its immuniz- 
ing properties. 

Although Philadelphia has no epi- 
demic, Dr. Kolmer believes in protect- 
ing people against paralysis just as 
they are protected against smallpox. 

Anyone with the usual 50-cent Tem- 
ple Medical School dispensary fee may 
get the vaccine at the school’s Saturday 
clinics. The first Saturday only one ap- 
plicant appeared. He was four-year-old 
Robert Bongard, son of an unemployed 
textile worker. His father, who heard 
about the preventive on the radio, 
brought the boy in for inoculation 
against the disease that kills on the 
average one out of every four it strikes 
and is responsible for half of the esti- 
mated 1,230,000 cripples in the United 
States. 


POISON: ‘Cooked Alky’ Invades 
New York’s Mohawk Valley 


The worst poison liquor epidemic, 
since that of 1930 struck over 1,500 
persons, last week took 31 scalps in 
the historic Mohawk Valley in up-State 
New York. Its lethal tomahawk swung 
suddenly and fast. In Gloversville, one 
of the manufacturing centers of the 
United States’ glove industry, Stephan 
Haban, 40, stumbled into the police 
station. 

“I’m not feeeling so good,” he told 
the desk sergeant. 

“Had anything to drink?” 

“Yes; I had a drink at 9 o’clock last 
night.” 

“Who gave it to you?” 

Haban named a local man. “Well,” 
grunted the sergeant, “two other fel- 
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lows that got a drink from him yester- 
day are dead...” 

The telephone on the desk rang. A 
quavering voice muttered that some- 
thing was wrong in a factory workers’ 
tawdry boarding house. The residents 
had been drinking alcohol. Posthaste, 
Gloversville patrolmen sped _ there, 
found seven dead in their beds. The 
eighth, who had phoned headquarters, 
had collapsed on the sidewalk. Before 
police could get him to a hospital he 
joined his seven friends. 

In another part of town, police dis- 
covered Mrs. Bess Bondsman dead in 
her home.. There was no trace of her 
husband, Louis. Soon he staggered 
into the police station. “I’ll be dead 
shortly,” he groaned, “I’ve been drink- 
ing alcohol.” He was the thirteenth 
victim within 24 hours. 

Meanwhile in the near-by textile 
town, Utica, and in rural little Rome, 
ambulance sirens told residents the 
toll was mounting. Federal, State, and 
local police swarmed through the Mo- 
hawk Valley. Saloon proprietors stood 
glumly behind deserted bars while the 
authorities ransacked their taverns. 
Several garages yielded small stills 
and denatured alcohol. 

In Utica, agents battered their way 
into a Lansing Street warehouse for 
their biggest haul. There they found 
400 five-gallon cartons of rubbing alco- 
hol. Police felt that bungling ama- 
teurs, trying to “cook” denaturants 
out of this poisonous liquid, were re- 
sponsible for the succession of deaths. 

Autopsies showed wood alcohol to 
be the cause of most fatalities. In the 
human system this substance, distilled 
from waste hardwoods, acts quickly and 
violently. The human body digests 95 
per cent of grain alcohol, rendering it 
comparatively harmless, whereas it 
oxidizes only 40 per cent of wood alco- 
hol. The balance, converted by stomach 
juices into deadly formic acid, quickly 
ravishes human life. Wood alcohol, 
commercially cheaper than grain, is 
used as a solvent in manufacturing 
lacquers, artificial leathers, enamels, 
celluloid, and varnish. 

Although it tastes no different than 
grain alcohol, a drinker becomes con- 
scious of his mistake almost immedi- 
ately. His abdomen begins to burn; a 
partial coma slows brain action. Feeble 
pulse, convulsions, and inability to con- 
trol limb and facial muscles indicate a 
final heart’ collapse is imminent. As 
little as two teaspoonsful of wood alco- 
hol may cause death within twenty 
hours after consumption. 

Smaller doses almost invariably in- 
duce blindness by paralyzing the optic 
nerve. This was dramatically illustrated 
in Rome last week. A doctor examin- 
ing one of the poison alcohol victims 
asked if he could see his watch. 

“Sure,” the man replied. 

“What time is it?” 

“It’s 20 after 6.” There was a 
momentary pause. Then: “Doctor, I 
can’t see anything now .. .” 

Physicians have been able to find no 
antidote for the poison. Their only 
hope is to catch drinkers immediately 
after they have imbibed. Stomach 
Pumps, heart stimulants, and enemas 
Will sometimes save lives. 
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TAILLESS: New Combat Planes 
Can Attack From Any Angle 


Every wartime pilot who got involved 
in a Western Front dog fight knows a 
plane has one spot vulnerable above all 
others—its tail. Once an enemy plane 
maneuvered behind and slightly below 
a pursuit ship, the attacker could spray 
machine-gun shells and expect no re- 
turn fire. 


Anxious to eliminate this deadly 
weakness of combat planes, aviation 
Ministries have cocked ears at every 
mention of a tailless plane. Great 
Britain has clothed its Westland-Hill 
“Pterodactyl” with such mystery that 
it remains one of aviation’s unknown 
quantities. France has been equally 
uncommunicative about her tailless 
Nieuport-Delage 941. Last week, how- 
ever, the United States Bureau of Air 
Commerce was more generous with 
information. 


Plans of Waldo Waterman, Los An- 
geles pioneer aviator, so attracted the 
bureau that it ordered one of his ships 
sight unseen. When completed, the 
plane will look like a huge housefly. 


The small fuselage will be in the fly’s 
body. Behind will hum the single 
“pusher” motor. As a fighter the 
Waterman ship would be able to ward 
off enemies coming from any direction. 


The stocky, dark-skinned California 
inventor claims a long list of advan- 
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tages for his plane. First and most im- 
portant, it is “aerodynamically cleaner” 
and has less wind drag than the ordi- 
nary plane. It closely approaches the 
bodiless “flying wing”’ that all designers 
are striving for. With the motor in the 
rear, the plane avoids the retarding 
stream of air kicked up by a propeller 
set in the front of the plane. 


Critics deny none of these advan- 
tages. But they sniff at Waterman’s 
claim that his plane will be more stable 
and more easily controlled than con- 
ventional ships. They believe that Wa- 
terman’s tailless ship, unless more 
skillfully designed than any of its pred- 
ecessors, will be cumbersome and tricky. 


Mr. Waterman has devoted 26 of his 
40 years to aviation. As a high school 
student in 1909 he built and flew a glid- 
er. The following year he assembled 
a power plane and flew it to Los An- 
geles’s first International Air Meet. 


During his three college years at the 
University of California he built several 
flying boats. During the war he en- 
tered the Army Air Service. At present 
he is experimental engineer of the Bach 
Aircraft Co. in Santa Monica. 


The purchaser of his latest creation 
is the Bureau of Air Commerce’s De- 
velopment Section created by Eugene 
L. Vidal last July. This organization is 
also supervising the construction of 
safe, inexpensive “flivver planes.” To 
Hammond Aircraft Corp. of Ypsilanti, 
Mich., it awarded contracts for fifteen 
of these, to be used by Commerce De- 
partment inspectors. 





Here’s Your All-Day Handbook 
of Useful Information 


There is hardly an hour of the day, or any 
activity of daily life, that does not give occa- 
sion to prove the practical helpfulness of 
Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. Its wealth 
of information offers the answers to thou- 
sands of questions. 


WEBSTER’S 


COLLEGIATE 
QA Nevuam-Webster 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF 


The best abridged dictionary. The largest 
of the Merriam-Webster abridgments. It is a 
rich and convenient storehouse of useful and 


cultural information, all instantly accessible. 
Contains a full vocabulary of 106,000 words, with 


definitions, etymologies, pronunciations, and in- 
dications of proper use—a dictionary of Biography 
—a Gazetteer—a special section showing, with illus- 


L- WEBSTEMS > 
COLLEGIATE ¥ 


trations, the rules of punctuation, use of capitals, 
abbreviations, etc.—Foreign words and phrases—1,268 


ae FRE j s\ pages—1,700 illustrations, 


Sei 


. “The volume is convenient for quick reference work, 


\ and altogether the best dictionary for desk work of 
- which I know.”—Powell Stewart, Department of English, 
University of Texas. 
Presidents and Department Heads of leading Uni- 
versities agree with this opinion. 





QUESTION AND ANSWER GAME 
FREE—An interestmg booklet of twelve 
quizzes, each with ten — and their 
answers. Sent free with full information about 
Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. 


GET THE BEST— 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Thin-Paper, indexed: Cloth $3.50; Fabrikoid 

$5.00; Leather $7.00; Pigskin, dark blue or 

natural, $8.50. Purchase of your bookseller or 

= order and remittance direct to the pub- 
rs. 


_G.& C.MERRIAM CO., 510 B’way, Springfield, Mass, 
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NATIONAL POLITICS AND WAR Jy C. A. Beard 


We believe this article to be of profound—perhaps historic—importance. Fifty years 
from now it may be referred to as the clearest glimpse into our veiled future vouchsafed 
to any American in 1935. For Dr. Beard, co-author of “The Rise of American Civiliza- 
tion,” traces a somewhat inexorable parallel between things past and things to come— 
and concludes that the hour of America’s greatest crisis is almost upon us. 


YOUTH MOVES TOWARDS NEW STANDARDS 
by Christian Gauss 








“Contests” . . those golden sesames to rapid business advancement . . are no longer the 
most valuable result of a so-called college education. Alcohol . . in these enlightened 
days of Repeal . . has lost much of its formerly forbidden savor. Even Sex . . with a 
capital S . . is no longer the problem of those young men and women we used to read 
about. What is, then? Read Christian Gauss’ significant diagnosis of our modern Col- 
lege Undergraduate. 


AT SUNDOWN by William Saroyan 


Saroyan’s leap to eminence with “The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze” was 
as unusual as his title. Here is his first story to be published this year. And if you were 
ever twenty—you will read and re-read this account of the girl Myra, and the young man 
Carl Hofmann, and the strange things that befell them by the September sea at sundown. 


KNEEL TO THE RISING SUN by Erskine Caldwell 


“An ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the share-croppers”’ 


There’s Lonnie—white—poor hatchety-faced craven, half-starved and wholly cowed. 
There’s Clem—black—but endowed with all the courage the white man lacked. There’s 
Arch—red with the blood of atrocities, ruthless, bestial. And then there’s Erskine Cald- 
well, author of “Tobacco Road”. who, as Harry Hansen says in writing of this story “like 
Harriet Beecher Stowe does not deal in pastel tints. He seems to be writing an ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ of the share-croppers.” 


“The Newspaper Man as an Artist—Cobb of the World” by Henry F. Pringle. A sig- 
nificant study of a great American editor containing documented history of the first im- 
portance. Cobb’s diary kept during his mission to Europe in the last days of the War— 
never before published. 


“The Victorians Had A Word for It” by Helen Van Pelt Wilson 
“The Church Builds Battleships” by David C. Colony 

“The Movies in Peril” by Gilbert Seldes 

“A Few Facts on the Theory of Abundance” by Samuel O. Dunn 


Other brilliant short stories, articles, features in the February 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





NEWSREEL: Re-Enacted Events 
Make Bow Before Movie-Goers 


Early last Spring, Doc, rotund Danish 
proprietor of a small drug store in 
Manhattan’s West Side, got a new 
customer. For weeks at odd times a 
well-dwessed young man bounded into 
Doc’s shop and took away cartons of 
steaming black coffee. Then he dashed 
back across 54th Street into Fox's 
studios on noisy Tenth Avenue. 

Inside the red-brick structure sat the 
coffee-drinkers. In a small windowless 
room two haggard men, each about 35, 
swigged down the brew without taking 
narrowed eyes off a small motion-pic- 
ture screen on the opposite wall. In 
a booth behind them an _ operator 
ground out old newsreels. 

Only an occasional hoarse command 
from one of the sleepless two inter- 
rupted the steady drone of the pro- 
jection machine: ‘“That’s a swell shot. 
Let’s get that one.” 

Usually the speaker was Roy E. Lar- 
sen, small, intent circulation manager 
of Time, Inc. He had meditated the 
idea of a dramatic newsreel ever since 
he launched the first March of Time 
radio broadcast in 1931. 

But plans lapsed until the day, last 
March, when Louis deRochemont, ed- 
itor of Fox Movietone’s Magic Carpet 
travelogues, pushed his huge, blond- 
headed frame into Larsen’s pale blue 
office in the Chrysler tower. Mr. de- 
Rochemont, built like an inverted ten- 
pin, boomed concrete suggestions for 
producing a March of Time movie 
“short.” 

A month later Time, Inc., rented 





CURRENT ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN 

DEVIL DOGS OF THE AIR (Cosmopolitan): 
The United States Marine Corps aviators 
go through their paces in this picture of 
training routine and battle maneuvers. 
James Cagney and Pat O’Brien co-star. 

THE SECRET BRIDE (Warner): Unscrupu- 
lous politicians try to impeach Governor 
Vincent (Arthur Bryon) for alleged dis- 
honesty. The State Attorney General 
(Warren William), who is secretly married 
to Vincent’s daughter (Barbara Stan- 
wyck), faces an unpleasant duty, but fi- 
nally clears his father-in-law: 

UNDER PRESSURE (Fox): The popular tean 
of Edmund Lowe and Victor McLaglen 
work as “sand hogs’ building a tunnel 
under New York’s East River. Each risks 
his life to save the other. 

HEI TIKI (First Division): New Zealanders 
enact a native legend reminiscent of 4 
Hollywood ‘riangle plot. Photographers 
fail to take advantage of scenic beauty 0! 
the island. 

THE GOOD FAIRY (Universal): Margaret 
Sullavan assumes the well-known Molnar 
role of the benevolent Budapest orphan 
who attracts a wealthy business man 
(Frank Morgan). To ward off his atten- 
tions she claims a non-existent husband. 
Comic complications arise. 


WINGS IN THE DARK. (Paramount): A 
blind aviator (Cary Grant), unwilling to 
continue as a burden to those who love 
him, soars into the unknown, Myrna Loy, 
stunt flyer, crashes into his plane. rhe 
shock restores his sight. 

SOCIETY DOCTOR (MGM): Another ‘Men in 
White” story in which a young hospital 
fnterne (Chester Morris) changes his min 
after accepting an offer which will make 
him a wealthy private practitioner. For 
his decision he wins the respect and love 
of a young nurse (Virginia Sruce). 
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from Fox the second floor of its grimy 
New York studios. Messrs. Larsen 
and deRochemont settled down to a 
month of testing films. 

Finally the editors were ready to 
“dub” sound track on their silent ver- 
sion. Actors used in the radio broad- 
cast came to supply the voices—West- 
brook Van Voorhis, tall and dapper, to 
impersonate the Voice of Time; Bill 
Adams, gentle and white-haired, to imi- 
tate Ramsay MacDonald and Albert 
Einstein. 

The result pleased even Time’s presi- 
dent, Henry Luce, until then a skep- 
tic. Soon John Stuart Martin, Time’s 
hard-muscled, fun-loving managing 
editor, joined Larsen and deRochemont 
in the darkened projection room. De- 
spite the loss of his left arm in a child- 
hood accident, Martin regularly drives 
18 holes of golf in less than 80. It was 
his job to edit scenarios, while deRoche- 
mont handled technical production and 
Larsen cast about for a distributor. 

Last week movie-goers saw the first 
edition of the finished product. Through 
First Division Pictures, Inc., in which 
it had bought a controlling interest, 
The March of Time, Inc., sent its reel 
to 509 United States picture houses. 
The editors had scrapped the “Time 
style” and the “Time Marches On” an- 
nouncements that punctuated the ex- 
perimental reels. 

The present production came in two 
reels, ran for twenty minutes, and cov- 
ered six subjects: London’s new traffic 
rules, New York night clubs, Japanese 
militarism, war debts, the NRA, and 
Gatti-Casazza’s last opening perform- 
ance at the New York Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

First-run key theatres show the film 
for a week, then pass it on to smaller 
houses. New issues appear on the 
Friday nearest the first of each month. 
The reels’ 2,000 feet cost independent 
first-run exhibitors from $500 in Albany 
to $1,500 in Philadelphia. Theatres be- 
longing to big chains paid less. The 
March of Time, Inc., estimates its aver- 
age total rental from all 509 theatres 
for each issue at $200,000. 

In its preparation the editors spent 
three hectic weeks. From London they 
received a talkie of Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
Britain’s Transport Minister. Despite 
their dictum that “the principal charac- 
ters in a news story ... are perfect 
cinemactors,” the March of Time edi- 
tors found Hore-Belisha’s voice ‘“in- 
distinct and too English.” A New 
York actor dubbed his voice. 

In the Japanese “episode” Time need- 
ed an actor for a 7-foot close-up of the 
mild old Japanese statesman, Prince 
Kimmochi Saionji, nodding to sleep on 
his porch in the village of Okitsu. A 
New York Japanese got $30 for sitting 
in a wicker chair while cameras played 
on the back of a close-cropped head 
Supposedly Saionji’s. 

Time spent $100,000 in research and 
experiment before assembling this first 
nation-wide release. Late hours wore 
the editor’s nerves thin. All one night 
Mr. Larsen worked alone checking a 
Script. Next morning, reading over his 
handwritten corrections, he came upon 
this scrawl: “Time Wanders On.” 
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LIGHT VERSE: Kronenberger 
Favors Merry, Robust Love 





AN ANTHOLOGY OF LIGHT VERSE. Edited 
by Louis Kronenberger. 287 pages. Index. 
Modern Library, New York. 95 cents. 


“For one person who chooses sub- 
jects of permanent interest and of a 
poetic nature—like wine or sex or 
youth or human absurdities—half a 
dozen celebrate a newspaper item,” 
says the critical Louis Kronenberger 
of today’s light versifiers. He opens 
this new anthology with an astute es- 
say praising seventeenth-century poets 
and comparing them mournfully with 
their successors. 

His collection runs from the golden 
age of Raleigh and Shakespeare down 
to metrical buffoons like Don Marquis, 
F.P.A., Ogden Nash, and Dorothy 
Parker. His favorites lie halfway be- 
tween, in the era of Suckling, Lovelace, 
and Marvell. 

They, he says, “were shrewd about 
women and amused rather than heart- 
broken over the quick passing and il- 
lusoriness of physical love. And they 
were not high-falutin’.” Today, after a 
stuffy romantic Victorian interlude, 
“sex has come back into the picture, 
but so far none of our erotic light 
verse compares to the best of the old 
stuff.” 

This small, inexpensive book con- 
tains choice examples of the true comic 
spirit. It may be prescribed as a sound 
antidote for the doses of crime, senti- 
mentality, and economic nostrums that 
litter the best-seller lists. 

Mr. Kronenberger, young bachelor 
scholar, is best known as a fiction re- 
viewer for The New York Times’s Sun- 
day edition. A perennial addict of puns 
and light verse, he is now in the Brit- 
ish Museum quarrying ore for an am- 
bitious, critical volume. 


PILGRIMAGE: Nathan’s Irony 
Depicts ‘Purge’ Victims’ Trek 


ROAD OF AGES. By Robert Nathan. 232 
pages, 40,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. 


The versatile Robert Nathan, author 
of this novel, is an earnest worker in 
several artistic fields. He takes them 
all seriously—drawings, songs, a sonata 
for the violin, two books of poems, and 
ten novels. 

The characters in his books are 
whimsical, ranging from children and 
animals to angels. In “One More 
Spring,” published two years ago when 
unemployment was at its height, he 
described a group of philosophical 
vagrants in Central Park, New York. 
“Road of Ages,” written while Hitler 
was purging Germany, tells of a migra- 
tion of exiled Jews. 

In this story the exiles are sent from 
all Western countries to the only place 
thought fit for them by their perse- 
cutors—the Gobi Desert. On the way 
they spend part of the time fighting 
robbers and murderers, the rest of the 
time arguing. 

Among the debaters are a Socialist 


H=2’5 a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency is important; Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
pletely filled in, illustrating uses. 
Shows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical 
for office, factory, business or pro- 
fession. Write on your business sta- 
tionery and receive your FREE copy 
by return mail. No obligation. 

JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6165 Stone Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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PRINT YOUR OWN 


Make attractive letterheads, bill- 
heads, circulars, bulletins, sales let- 
ters, office forms and dozensof other 
jobs on the Lettergraph. We show you 
how and guarantee good clean copiesof 
anything typed, writ- 
ten or drawn.-Handles from 
» postcard to letter size. Notype 
4 to set or cuts to buy. Average 
=I, printing cost 25c per 1000 
™ (exclu. of paper). Quickly 
pays for itself. Letter- 
— graph now at new low 


'=>> price on 10 days’ trial. 
« Write for details. 
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The ARISTOCRAT 
Of BEACON HILL 


EB ~- Bellevue is as much a part of 
Boston’s Beacon Hill as the his- 
toric Common which it overlooks, 
and the gold-domed State House 
which it faces. In an atmosphere of 
quiet charm and dignity it offers visi- 
tors tastefully furnished rooms and 
courteous, efficient service. Delicious 
meals are served in an attractive Main 
Dining Room and a popular Cafe- 
teria. The hotel is very convenient 
to Boston’s shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness center. Rates from $2 single. 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, Managing Director 


BELLEVUE hotel 


BOSTON 
Samemanagement as the famous Parker House 
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scholar and a monarchist boy, two 
rabbis: who differ as to religious prin- 
ciples, and the parents of a betrothed 
couple who bargain over the marriage 
contract in traditional Hebrew ‘style. 

Though himself a Jew, Mr. Nathan 
does not appear to take the tribulations 
of his people too seriously. This will 
seem a relief to those who have heard 
enough of the problem since Hitler’s 
rise. For others, who prefer to be 
deeply moved, it will be a disappoint- 
ment. 

Irony rather than drama colors the 
tale. The characters are as picturesque 
as .Punch-and-Judy-show puppets but 
no‘more convincing. Their marriages, 
birthdays, and massacres provide only 
whiffs of emotion. While Mr. Nathan’s 
prose is always smooth, in this book it 
is sometimes as flat as a high-school 
theme. 


POOR WHITES: These People 
Do Not Worry About Codes 


JOURNEYMAN. By Erskine Caldwell. Limited 
Edition. 195 pages, 41,000 words. Viking 
Press, New York. $4.50. 


Erskine Caldwell, hard-boiled writer 
from “Georgia, has started the New 
Year with a bang. 

The current Scribner’s Magazine of- 
fers the robust tale of a poor white fa- 
ther eaten by pigs, and a Negro shot 
for failing to tip his hat. 

The novel -‘Journeyman” contains 
such strong meat that Viking Press, 
its publishers, dared broach only a lim- 
ited edition. After printing 1,475 cop- 
ies, they broke the sullied type. They 
remembered that in 1933 John Sum- 
ner’s Society for the Suppression of 
Vice tried to sue them for selling the 
author’s “God’s Little Acre.” 

“The poor whites in Georgia have 
gone to seed so utterly,” says this red- 
haired, 6-foot, 200-pound author, “that 
they have no code to be untrue to.” He 
has backed up his view in previous 
books and in the play “Tobacco Road,” 
now in its second year on Broadway. 
His latest book hits the same target. 

The hero of “Journeyman” is Se- 
mon Dye, an itinerant preacher with 
unhallowed tastes. He pays a brief visit 
to Clay Horey of Rocky Comfort, Ga., 
and Clay’s 15-year-old fifth wife, Dene. 
While he is their guest, he seduces a 
Negro girl, shoots her husband, leads 
an orgiastic camp meeting. In a crap 
game he wins Clay’s money, car, and 
wife. Clay buys Dene back by mort- 
gaging his farm. 

A questionable note creeps in at the 
end when Clay Horey says: “God help 
the people at the next place Semon 
picks out to stop and preach. But I 
reckon they’ll be just as tickled to have 
him around as I was.” 

This mixture of humorous dirt and 
raw local color is not likely to raise the 
author’s literary standing. 

As a boy, the creator of these torrid 
tales ran away from his Georgia home. 
In Bogalusa, Ala., police took him for 
an I.W.W. and jailed him. Later he was 
an innocent passenger on a banana boat 
illicitly running gold up from Honduras. 








In New Orleans at the end of the voy- 
age he hung from a window-sill while 
the metal bootleggers shot each other 
in a hotel room. 

He has been farm hand, lumberman, 
cotton-seed shoveler, soda clerk, and 
professional football player. Now he 
lives in Maine most of the time, finding 
it even more immoral than Georgia. 
The Winter up there is so terrible, he 


Erskine Caldwell: It Was Necessary 
to Put His Hero in a Limited Edition 


says, that it brings a “suicide season.” 

Winter cracked down on Mr. Caldwell 
two weeks ago, but not in the Pine-Tree 
States. For several days he was snow- 
bound in Maryland. 


TAXES: Experts Explain How to 
Save Money Within the Law 


OUR NEW FEDERAL TAXES. By John G. 
Herndon Jr. 276 pages, 82,000 words. In- 
dex. Winston, Philadelphia. $2. 


“The tax on the estate of a person 
who died at 11 o’clock Eastern Stand- 
ard Time on the morning of May 10, 
1934, is materially lower than that 
due from a person who died at noon 
that same day,” says the author of this 
clear and timely if depressing volume. 
The reason is that at 11:40 A. M. that 
day President Roosevelt approved the 
Revenue Act of 1934, which becomes 
effective within the next five weeks on 
all citizens with an annual net income 
of $2,500 or more. 

Mr. Herndon, internationally known 
tax-consultant who now teaches gov- 
ernment at. Haverford College, makes 
clear the exact points where the new 
income, gift, and estate taxes start and 
stop. The publishers point out that if 
readers can make a deduction of as 
little as $50 in their tax return they 
will save the price of the book, $2.00. 


IT’S YOUR MONEY. By Barnet Hodes. 216 
pages, 46,000 words. Reilly & Lee, Chi- 
cago. $1. 


Beginning with a chapter cheerfully 
titled “Let’s Do Away With Taxes?” 
Barnet Hodes writes a book showing 
why we need them and where they go. 
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In chatty style he charts the course of 
the cash-stream through local, State, — 
and Federal treasuries. By the elimi. 
nation of overlapping tax systems he 
believes the burden may be reduced. 


The author, who is Illinois State Tax 
Commissioner, takes most of. his in- 
stances from that district, but claims 
that the picture is “generally appli- 
cable” between New York and Cali- 
fornia. 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Deal Critics; 
Cold Doctor; Mayan Mystery 


THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
NEW DEAL. By Benjamin Stolberg and 
Warren Jay Vinton. 85 pages, 14,000 words, 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $1 

Briefly but viciously two left-wing 
critics sail into the New Deal. Capi- 
talist recovery has been retarded, they 
shout, and “its only economic alter- 
native, social planning on Socialist 

lines, has been sedulously avoided.” A 

nation-wide earthquake would have 

done more good with less noise. Al- 
ready some statements in this bound 
pamphlet are out of date. The authors 

are frankly anti-capitalistic; in such a 

small book they cannot explore thor- 

oughly the New Deal’s unfinished story. 


BARRY SCOTT, M. D. By Rhoda Truax. 279 
pages, 54,000 words. Dutton, New York, 
$2.50. 


Competent, breezy, light novel about 
a young doctor taking up private prac- 
tice in a small Massachusetts town. 
Three women fall at his feet; only one 
finally penetrates his professionally 
hard heart. The author, good-looking 
wife of a Brookline, Mass., surgeon, 
knows her medical stuff. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE MAYA. By J. Les- 
lie Mitchell. 269 pages, 59,000 words. Il- 
lustrations, Index, Bibliography. Dutton, 
New York. $3.75. 


A small race of Indians in Yucatan 
fought its last great battle against 
white Spaniards 393 years ago. Since 
then scholars have been trying to find 
out who the Mayans were. Some traced 
their origin to Israel, Atlantis, and the 
Mormon tribes of Joseph Smith. Mr. 
Mitchell, novelist, aviator, and archae- 
ologist, adds India to the list. He has 
written a learned but highly colorful 
book on the vanished Mayan civiliza- 
tion. 


EAST RIVER. By Borden Chase. 289 pages, 
55,000 words. Crowell, New York. $2. 

A romance of two stalwart river- 
tunnelers, a cabaret singer, and a bar- 
maid, written by a man who helped dig 
the Holland Tunnel in New York. Out- 
door he-man fiction conveyed in direct 
hard-hitting style. 


OUR PLANET. An Encyclopedic Atlas of the 
World. 239 pages. Indexes. Hammond, 
New York. $5 


An atlas containing 224 maps, his- 
torical and modern, of all five conti- 
nents, and a gazetteer with statistics 
on areas, populations, and ecommerce. 
The index of 50,000 places is not ex- 
haustive. On the maps, political rather 
than geographical features predomi- — 
nate. 














More than 100,000 families have responded to the NEws-WEEK idea of an essen- 
tial news service. 


This acceptance has been possible only because there existed a logical place for 
the publication in its chosen field; in fact, a weekly of the type of NEws-WEEK was in- 
evitable at the moment of its appearance. 


The successful completion of its first stage of progress is.at once an indication 
of the virility of its conception and the vigor with which it has been developed. 


The typical reader of NEws-WEEK is keenly alert to what is going on about him; 
his economic status demands that he keep well-informed: he is busy, hence he wants 
his news concisely told; he is successful because he is busy. 


And, being successful, he is amply able to indulge his taste for the better things 
of life brought to his attention through advertising. 


Advertisers find among such readers that degree of responsiveness essential to 
the profitable employment of the printed page, in a definite market demonstrably 
above the average in buying power. 


ee FROM 
SHOPPING? Jee 





@ Every woman knows what one shopper 
. meant when she said recently: “I don’t know 
any task as exhausting as shopping. I often 
slip away for a Camel when I'm getting tired. 
A Camel restores my energy. And I enjoy 
Camel’s mild flavor so much that I smoke a 
lot. I can smoke as many Camels as I like, 
though, without bothering my nerves.” 











BUSINESS MAN. Irving J. SQUASH CHAMPION. 
Pritchard says: “Camels give John L. Summers, National Pro 
me a ‘lift’ in energy that eases Champion, says: “After a tour- 
the strain of the business day, nament, I smoke a Camel. In 
and drives away fatigue. Since no time at all my energy is 
turning to Camels, I smoke all I brimming again. And Camels, 
want, without upset nerves.” I find, never jangle my nerves,” 


All Tobacco Men Know: 


‘Camels are made from finer, 
More Expensive Tobaccos — 
Turkish and Domestic —than 
any other popular brand.” 





For Your Enjoyment! 


THE CAMEL CARAVAN 
featuring 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 
WALTER O’KEEFE 

AVIATOR. Colonel Roscoe j J GLEN GRAY’S 
Turner: “A speed flyer uses up Peng CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


energy just as his motor uses 
“gas’— and smoking a Camel TUESDAY THURSDAY 


gives one a ‘refill’ on energy. 


After smoking a Camel, I get a 
Camel's Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves! gos 


. “45 ( 


feeling of well-being and vim.” 
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